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PROMISE 
fulfilled 


In originally announcing the Curtis Merchan- 

dising Plan a little over a year ago, we 
said this: 

“This program is unique; its promise is bright. 

It includes a men’s shoe of exceptional quality, 

the control of the greatest single source of loss in 


the retail shoe business, and, the creation of in- 
creased sales volume at an ample profit. 


“These elements combine to form an exceptional 
Merchandising Plan offering an outstanding op- 
portunity to merchants who want to do business 
at a profit.” 

That promise has been more than fulfilled. 
As a result the number of Curtis dealers has 
multiplied more than ten times in the short 
period of one year. In that period, and de- 
spite the abnormal nature of the times, Curtis 
Shoes for Men have found distribution 
down the entire North Atlantic Seaboard 
from Portland, Maine to Philadelphia, and, 
West from New York to Toledo. 


Now we announce with pleasure two new dis- 
tributors; M. Goldman Shoe Company, Inc., 
St. Louis, Missouri, and King Bros. Shoe 
Company, Bristol, Tennessee. 


Such rapid extension is, we believe, due to the 
firm conviction on our part that distributors 
and retailers must be assured stabilized prices 


CURTIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc... MARLBORO, MASS. 


CURTIS a SHOES 


An important announcement 
to Shoe Merchants who want 


more PROFIT in 1933 


and ample profit margins, and, that the only 
source of success in a price-mad market is a 
shoe of exceptional quality, at a price all 
can afford. 


The Distribution Plan 


It now appears that these policies have at- 
tracted attention over a wide area, with an 
accompanying demand for Curtis Shoes and 
the Curtis Merchandising Program. 


We therefore announce below the leading 
wholesalers in strategic points who distribute 
Curtis Shoes for Men. Each distributor car- 
ries a complete line in stock; each distribu- 
tor’s Curtis “in stock” department includes 
all styles, sizes and widths. 


That distribution plan provides retail mer- 
chants with a nearby source of supply, im- 
mediate delivery of orders of any size, and 
complete cooperation. 


In making this announcement we take pleas- 
ure in referring all inquiries to the distributor 
serving the area in which you are located, 
and inviting correspondence from retail mer- 
chants who want more profit from the sale 
of men’s shoes. 





Curtis Shoes are Distributed by the following leading Wholesalers: 


AINSWORTH SHOE COMPANY 

M. GOLDMAN SHOE COMPANY, Inc 
KELLEY SHOE COMPANY 

KING BROS. SHOE CO 
MORGAN-WILLIAMS SALES CO 
WAKEFIELD SONS & CO 


122-124 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 
626 N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

51 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shelby St., Bristol, Tennessee 

81 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


(E. R. Fast, Resident Partner, 150 Broadway, N. Y.) 


A few territories are still open to Wholesale Distributors. For details, address 
Curtis Shoe Co., Inc., Marlboro, Mass. 
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The VOICE of the TRADE 


"Fis “compound salesman” 
is at it again. It resembles faintly 
the theory of the old Decimo Club 
in which ten members each sold 
ten memberships to others, who in 
turn sold ten each and so on. Each 
original salesman got his member- 
ship free. 

Instead of the somewhat insub- 
stantial commodity of a member- 
ship in a club, however, the new 
“compound salesman’ is selling 


a 





fountain pens, footwear, hosiery 
and similar items. Here’s how it 
is worked: The original com- 
pounder buys from headquarters a 
pair of samples his size and ten 
application blanks. When he re- 
turns to the company with ten 
sales, he gets his original invest- 
ment plus a commission. The 
seller, on his first three sales, gets 
no commission; on subsequent 
sales made directly by him he gets 
a 50 per cent commission; but he 
also gets a 50 per cent commission 
on the first three sales made by 
those to whom he has sold the 
article, and so on through the 
chain. If the chain holds up 
through eight or nine stages, the 
original seller who founded this 
particular tree will have commis- 
sions coming to him of somewhere 


between $4,000 and $14,000. 
* * * 


Warren Reardon, 


factory manager of the Daniel 
Green Company, Dolgeville, 


N. Y., is an artist in dramatiz- 
ing a trip through his factory. 
Recently, a group of shoe men 
visited the plant and capturea 
his enthusiasm over both work 
and workers. One department 
has a slogan: “Every pair is a 
special”—and daily from 100 to 
150 pairs go through created es- 
pecially for some _ particular 
pajama style; for the slipper 


business has become an art busi- - 


ness in the use of a diversity ot 
materials and a veritable rain- 
bow of colors. 


*x* * * 


The LaSalle 


Business Bulletin says: 

“Cheap labor and depreciated 
currencies overcome tariffs. Due 
to the fact that only five nations 
of the world are still on the gold 
standard and that depreciated 
currencies give the United 


States dollar a far greater pur- 
chasing power than ever before, 
there has been a steadily increas- 
ing inflow of manufactured 
goods which even our high 
tariffs cannot exclude. 

“Our imports of rubber boots 
and shoes increased 700 per 
cent during the first half of 1932 
over the full year of 1931. 
Ninety per cent of the imported 
product comes from Japan and 
Czechoslovakia. Labor rates in 
Japan are about 23 cents a day, 
as contrasted to $2.85 for female 


workers and $4.50 for male work- 
ers in the United States.” 


* Ok Ok 


y seasons 
for golf shoes, one style for sum- 
mer and another for fall and win- 
ter. The weather, thus far, hav- 
ing been uncommonly mild, the 
game of golf goes on at the 
country clubs in the Boston 
area. 


The courses are cold and 


ee stele 
Cy 


in some places they are damp, 
so that if a player has on last 
summer’s. shoes, fairly well 
worn, the feet get cold and un- 
comfortable — especially after 
the sun begins to go down. That, 
of course, throws the golfer off 
his game. So the thought of a 
new type of golf shoe, heavier 
(especially on the bottom) than 
that of summer is a very prac- 
tical one. Besides, there are 
those enthusiasts who insist on 
playing the game the year round, 
and they, too, must be shod. 


* -* x 


Short, theatrical 
and other celebrities cherish with 
fond memories their shoes, and 
in most every case, the first pair 
they wore as they started on what 
might be a_ successful career. 
Chaplin has his first pair, much 
discussed and heavily insured, we 
are told. Ed Wynn of Texaco 
fame, has the first pair that started 
his path to the mazda lamps of 
Broadway and Hollywood press 











agents will tell you of many fem- 
inine stars of the celluloid drama 
who treasure their first shoes. 
However, we firmly believe that 
the one pair of shoes treasured 
more than any worn by any celeb- 
rity of screen or sport fame, is 
the last pair of training shoes 
worn by that grand old coach of 
gridiron fame, Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame, which now occupy a 
select spot out at South Bend, 
where the reputation and achieve- 
ments of this illustrious football 
coach and leader of men will ever 


The RAILWAY AGE 


posts on its front cover a vital 
message to legislators, to regula- 
tory authorities, and to the public: 

“Prosperity cannot be achieved 
until the railroads are put on a 
sound earning and financial basis, 
because— 


(1) The railroads are the second 
largest industry, exceeded only 
by agriculture. 

(2) The condition of the railroads in- 
fluences the welfare of every 
American citizen. 

(3) Eighteen billion dollars of the 
savings of the great mass of our 
people are tied up in railway se- 
curities—five billions of this is 
held by insurance companies and 
savings banks. 

In normal times _ 1,700,000 
families depend on the railroads 
directly for their livelihood—mil- 
lions indirectly. 

Every industry shares in the 
benefits of the six billion dollars 
the railroads disburse annually 
when they are prosperous. 
National, state and local govern- 
ments collect from the rairloads, 
$1,000,000 a days in taxes.” 


* * * 


4. M. Baker 


of the Guarantee Shoe Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., takes 
exception to John N. Willys’ ad- 
vertisement: “The price of shoes 
is down 41 per cent; the new 
era car prices must come down.” 

He says: “For many years I 
have been connected with the 
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THANKS! MR. SUBSCRIBER 


“Accept my congratulations on the Half 
Century Of Progress number of the Recorder 
which | received several ago and have 
just finished reading through from cover to 
cover. It’s a magnificent testimonial to 
the Recorder management and to our 
entire industry. 

“My copy is going to be kept perma- 
nently for future reference. Your Golden 
Register alone is an inspiration. It proves 
that this old shoe trade of ours is made of 
real substance, after all.” 

Thank you, Mr. Subscriber; this note of 
praise from you makes us feel very happy 
indeed. | agree with you that the list of 
fine, honorable, substantial firms indexed 
in our Golden Register proves that our in- 
dustry is still in vigorous condition. 

Arthur Anderson says: “Once the shoe 
virus is in the blood, it stays there.” 

My own history shows how the “Once 
a shoeman, always a shoeman” theory holds 
good. Both of my grandfathers were con- 
nected with the shoe industry. Likewise 
my father, my three uncles, most of my 
male cousins, myself and now my two sons. 
So you see there must be something of sub- 
stance in the shoe industry to have kept 
Ae fed, clothed, and sheltered since 


ee on. 


President. 








Guarantee Shoe Company as 
buyer of ladies’ and children’s 
shoes, buying from some of the 
largest and most reputable man- 
ufacturers of the country. But 
prices do not show a 41 per 
cent decline over any recent 
period of time. This statement 
is grossly incorrect. I certainly 
consider this type of advertise- 
ment destructive rather than 
constructive.” 


*x * 


* 

R. E. Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck Co., 
said at the recent Southeastern 
Textile Conference: “I believe 
it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent to all thoughtful business 
men that while business can- 
not exist without profits, unless 
human interests are considered 
as well as economic values, no 
lasting prosperity will be real- 


ized.” 
* * * 


deossgh . Carson, 
mayor-elect of Portland, Oregon, 
was “one of the boys” on the floor 
of the Knight Shoe Company in 
Portland years ago. At that time 


if “Joe” had high political aspira- - 
tions, he did not talk about them 
but he did have an ambition to be- 
come a lawyer and he studied law 
at night, while selling shoes in 
Will A. Knight’s store daytimes. 


* * * 


The customer 
today is not only thinking in terms 
of dollars and cents, but also in 
bushels of corn—according to H. 
H. Morgan, manager of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Walk-Over store. 
During a recent attempt to sell 
one of his customers, he heard her 
declare: “Yes, your shoes are ex- 


im 


ceedingly fine, but you know at 
$8.50 a pair, that just about rep- 
resents 85 bushels of the corn my 
husband has to sell. However, 
I'll buy ’em for I know the more 
shoes are sold, the more likely 
we'll get a real market for our 
corn and we’ve just got to get 
our stock moving, so wrap them 
up.” 
* * * 


The C. C. Anderson 


store of Blackfoot, Idaho—in an 
advertisement which appeared the 
day the big pay checks for the 
sugar beets of the valley were re- 
ceived, says: “Dear Folks: If I 
were a beet grower and you ran 
a store, I would not spend all my 
beet checks in your store. So, if 
I am going to be honest with you 
and myself, I cannot conscien- 
tiously urge you to spend all of 
that beet check, unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary. I would sure- 
ly try to save some. So instead 
of advertising special sales to 
tempt you, I am simply going to 
give you 10 per cent off on any- 
thing you buy in our store Satur- 
day. This will help make a little 
go further, anyway.” 


* * * 


Hon. Roy E. Stevens, 
state senator from Wapello Coun- 
ty; Iowa, owner of Stevens Shoe 
Stores at Ottumwa and Oskaloosa 
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lowa, is also owner of a dairy. 
Senator Stevens returned last 
week from Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
accompanied by Curtis Evans, 
dairy farm manager. Senator 
Stevens purchased fifteen pure- 
bred Guernsey dairy cows at the 
annual Wisconsin Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association sale at Waukesha. 


* * * 


Ventilation 
for men’s dress shoes is a new 
talking point. In fact, a patent 
has been applied for that conceals 
the vents in the perforations in 
the toe cap, heel foxing and lace 
stay stitching. So, for the first 
time, footwear of the dressier type 
is ventilated without conspicuous 
vamp punching. 

It first appears.in four styles in 
the Uptown line of the Roberts, 


Johnson & Rand of St. Louis. 
* * * 


O, the subject 
of charge customers, we might 
find 5C per cent of them being de- 
nied credit in the future. All of 
us have on our books customers 
whose credit was first class when 
it was granted, but whose ability 
to pay their debts and to contract 
new obligations, has been sadly 
crippled. In many instances such 
customers are wondering if it 
might not be best to take advan- 
tage of bankruptcy laws, wipe the 
slate clean, and go on a cash basis. 
The alternative is to reach an 
agreement with creditors which 
will allow a gradual liquidation of 
indebtedness and retention of 
credit standing. 

This task is one which requires 
serious work and consideration on 
the part of the credit man—backed 
by higher executives. If it is not 
accomplished, we shall find that 
fifty per cent of the charge cus- 
tomers of the past will have to be 
denied future credit. Since half a 
store’s business is done on a charge 
basis, that would create an impos- 


sible situation. 
x *k * 


M. L. Donovan 
of the Cambridge Rubber Com- 
pany had the experience of closing 
the doors of the distributing house 
on Duane Street because the buy- 


ing floor was so covered with mer- 
chants fighting for overshoes that 
no more could enter. Such a de- 
mand for rubbers had not been 
experienced in the lifetime of the 
oldest old-timer. The snowstorms 
that struck New York cleaned out 
the stock to the very pair. 

When you find a rubber man 
praying for sunshine to give him 
relief from the pressure of cus- 
tomers, whom he cannot possibly 
serve, then you are noting a phe- 
nomenon produced by lack of an- 
ticipation. It was the greatest rub- 
ber Christmas in the history of the 
eastern trade. 


*k ok * 


dward M. Salomon, 

president of the Bry-Block Mer- 
cantile Co., Memphis, Tenn., says: 
“No matter what improvement 
business makes, we must face the 
necessity of maintaining our low 
level of expense so that we shall 


be able to do business at a sub- 
stantial profit and at a mark-up 
even lower than heretofore.” 


* * * 


F red G, Page, 
one-time shoe man of London and 
New York, sends greetings to the 
trade with the following: 

“Keep your face always towards 
the sunshine and the shadows will 
fall behind you.” 


* * * 


; T. Haviland, 
charters a tri-motor Ford passen- 
ger plane to go to the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association con- 
vention. He is eastern manager 
for the National Retailers’ Mutual 
Insurance Company, operating 
through James S. Kemper Co. 
He proposes to go to a modern 
convention via modern means of 
locomotion. 


Do Trips to Shoe Sources Pay? 


BETTER COME ALONG, 


BIL! 1M TAKING A 
SWING ROUND THE 

CIRCUIT TO BRUSH UP 
ON THE LATEST 
IN OUR LUNE / 


ED Jones 
SHOE EMPORIUM. 


HAD A FINE |} 
TRIP, BILL! I 
LEARNED A 
LOT... HOW’S 

BUSINESS? 


Ev 
SHOE EMPORIUM 


NAW! — 
IT TAKES 
Too MUCH 
TIME AND 
MONEY. 


Wm. 


On, 
BUSINESS 


1S Sete Wm. Smith— 


ae ¥ wl 
ae Sg 


BANKRUPTCY 
SALE) 


UI 


Wr. Smith— 
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The time has come to build a basis for the operation 
of a new season and a new year’s business. 

The best minds of the trade are of the opinion that 
we must call a halt to price slashing. If this could be 
done, we have successfully lifted the trade one step 
up the ladder. 

It would be a great thing if we could look back on 
the year 1932 and point to it as one suffering from 
moral bankruptcy where all the human cussedness 
came to the surface. It would be a great thing if we 
could now look forward to 1933 as one of economic 
convalescence, to be brought about by a new outlook. 
Business is worth having only when it brings a profit. 

We can see all around us the devastating results of 
price war in smashed wages, broken businesses and 
injured purchasing power. Price war has created un- 
employment and accelerated what might have been 
no more or less than a normal cycle of decline. Instead 
we had an economic plague that was man-made. 

Perhaps it would be possible to glean from these 
communications some basis for definite encourage- 
ment in the direction of fair price mantenance. 

Now we believe man can correct the situation and 
bring about economic stability. It can best be done for 
an industry by the best minds of that industry getting 
together and we offer the forum of these pages. 
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John A. Bush, president of Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, says: 

“Merchants are using ‘tinsel’ merchandise for am- 
munition in the battle of bargains and are attempting 
to hold up their volume by appealing to the depres- 
sion pocketbooks of the army of buyers. The effect 
has been disappointing and the consequences are de- 
feating every constructive policy the merchant class 
has attempted to put over in the last decade. 

“The only cure for the contagious disease is ad- 
herence to a policy of ‘standard merchandise’ only. 
Such stocks are available at prices permitting a profit 
to the retailer, while the ‘profitless turnover’ of cheap 
merchandise will hurt the home merchant’s leadership 
of his customer-following and will head him straight 
for bankruptcy. 

“The most economical shoes today are the medium 
and better grades, successful merchants find. While 
these classes are as good as ever in quality, their prices 
have been drastically* reduced, and the retailer can 
serve his trade with real bargains now that are 


YOU ARE THE ONLY 
ONE TO DECIDE YOUR 
DESTINY FOR 1933 








a challenge to the false parade now in progress. 

“Recovery will be very slow, but it will come if 
such influences as the above-mentioned trends are 
forestalled, and merchants and manufacturers work 
in sane, well-correlated fashion to meet business con- 
ditions as they exist, not as they are desired. 

“I am reminded of the story in John Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which fits in so admirably to 
the present situation. It is the experience of Chris- 
tian in climbing the Hill of Difficulty, in order to gain 
access to the Celestial City. On the way up he was 
greeted by two men running down the hill in great 
alarm. He stopped them to get information and 
found that their names were ‘Timorous’ and ‘Mis- 
trust.’ They told him there were fierce lions ahead 
and warned him of the danger of going further. But 
he was persistent and kept on despite the roars of 
the lions, by which he was much terrified. As he drew 
nearer he saw they were chained and could not hurt 
him. 

“That is the position the merchant faces today.” 














16 


C. F. C. Stout, president of John R. Evans & Co., 
Camden, N. J., says: 

“The most disastrous force that has been preva- 
lent throughout these distressing times has been the 
part played by the people in industry trying to make 
more business for themselves by constantly lower- 
ing standards and prices. This destructive action 
has actually forced prices so low that the tanner, shoe 
manufacturer and shoe distributor have been robbed 
of their sustaining business principles that maintain 
profit. 

“There will be no greater number of pairs of ‘shoes 
worn if these shoes are all manufactured and handled 
on a red figure basis than if they were manufactured 
and handled at some kind of a black figure basis. 
Certainly the industry is not doing itself any good, 
nor the nation any good in the way of taxes, unless 
there comes a reversal of action by those who direct 
our industries. 

“I think I can safely say the bankifig interests of 
the country have been looking askance at this trend 
and the time is at hand when the industry as a whole 
should make the effort to popularize better shoes and 
better value in shoes, that they may maintain living 
wage scales and at least living profits. 

“Moreover, in our present predicament, an effort 
should be made to support American industry by buy- 
ing and selling American made goods to American 
consumers. With the international situation that ex- 
ists today, I see little hope for real international trade 
until we get out of this plight. It is not helping our 
unemployment situation by importing either shoes 
or leather and, until a new foreign picture is pre- 
sented to us, it would be well for this industry, as 
well as other industries, to sell America first.” 





H. L. Tinkham, president of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Brockton, Mass., says: 

“The price-cutter we have always with us. His 
activities are, perhaps, a little more annoying than 
usual in these days of subnormal business, but this 
is merely the intensification of a problem with which 
every manufacturer in every line of business is always 
confronted. 

“Furthermore, it is not the cutting of prices, but 
of values, that is the real problem. All prices have 
come down during the past couple of years—and 
given the prevailing economic conditions—it was nec- 
essary that they should come down for the best inter- 
ests of manufacturers and buying public alike. 

“The real trouble has arisen from the cutting of 
values—and the unscrupulous misrepresentation of 
values in relation to prices. Every manufacturer and 
dealer knows that there is always a point below which 
prices cannot be reduced without destroying values. 
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And every intelligent manufacturer and dealer knows 
pretty well where that point is. 

“Without indulging in any insidious comparisons, 
I may say that the W. L. Douglas business was built 
up by a man whose guiding principle was to make 
and sell shoes that would always give the buyer the 
greatest possible value for the least possible money. 
That policy is our guide today as it always has been 
in the past. When lower manufacturing costs per- 
mit us to reduce prices we do so promptly for the 
benefit of the customer. But never in the history of 
this business have we reduced our values to make a 
price. We have never knowingly sold a pair of shoes 
at any price that we did not honestly believe to repre- 
sent good value for the money. 

“Such a policy, consistently maintained ‘through 
good times and bad, will build a reputation and good- 
will for any product that cannot be undermined by 
unscrupulous price competition and the cutting of 
values. If this were not true, there could be no such 
thing as legitimate business in any line, and all indus- 
tries would be at the mercy of the price pirates and 
buccaneers. The slogan of all business would still be 
‘Let the buyer beware!’ 

“T have greater confidence than that in American 
business. I believe that the piratical value-cutter will 
eliminate himself once more as he has always done 
in the past. I believe, with Lincoln, that while you 
can fool some of the people all of the time, and all 
of the people some of the time—you are never going 
to fool all of them all of the time. 

“The manufacturer or dealer who sells with no 
profit or at a loss will eliminate himself in due course 
by the simple process of ‘going broke.’ 

“In due course the buying public will find out the 
value-cutting price-pirate, and will hang him higher 
than Haman—where he belongs. 

“In the long run, reputable manufacturers and deal- 
ers who give their customers consistently good values 
at consistently fair prices have nothing to fear from 
unscrupulous value-cutting price competition.” 
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Charles P. Vaughan of Dungan, Hood & Co., Phila., 
Pa., says: 

“Starvation wages must be classed in the same 
category as penal labor, juvenile labor, sweat-shops, 
and virtual servitude, and this gives rise to the ques- 
tion that has up to now remained unsolved, as to 
whether it is the proper aim of industry to produce as 
cheaply as possible for the benefit of the whole, or 
to endeavor to market their product at the highest 
prices possible that will enable them to maintain more 
efficient organizations, and distribute among em- 
ployees the profits of industry more largely. 

“Of course this subject, too, has its direct bearing 
upon importations and tariff, and generally speaking, 
where people here look with horror upon the grinding 
down of wages, they buy without any pangs of con- 
science’ goods made in Japan, made in China, made 
in Czechoslovakia, and other countries the world 
over, where labor is paid from 50 per cent to as low 
as 90 per cent less than our own, and importers are 
fighting to have this product of almost penal labor 
admitted free of duty, without a thought that it is 
taking this product out of the hands of our own 
workers. 

“What prospect can there be for low tariffs or free 
trade until living conditions the world over become 
more uniform? When productive costs are more or 
less the same, then the world may have free trade in 
which everyone competes on equal terms.” 


G. E. Musebeck of Musebeck Shoe Co., Danville, IIl., 
says: : 
“Quality manufacturers of every kind will support 
your program for that which is so necessary to suc- 
cessful business. 

“Emerson once expressed a too often neglected 
business truth that ‘all one needs do to win a great 
profit is to render a great service.’ Profit is merely 
an automatic result. 

“Emphasize service more than proit is an impor- 


tant qualification of successful management in this 
new period. On this angle you can see that the atti- 
tude of many shoe men must be changed. 

“Strong management is constantly conscious of the 
service its product renders. It realizes that as long 
as it fails to serve the public an unsatisfactory result 
is obtained. Weak management focuses major atten- 
tion on profit and feels no distinct obligation to serve. 
This attitude is reflecting itself in too many shoe 
men. This type of shoe man received his training 
during a period when nothing counted but price and 
style. 

We believe that the principal reason that the aver- 
age shoe man is finding it so difficult to find a busi- 
ness balance is that many of these men now in charge 
did not learn that to ‘paint a shank with arch sup- 
port features and to put thumb tacks in the shanks 
of soles’ is a deception in service when not supported 
with the proper construction on the inside of the shoe. 

“The first duty of shoe men is to properly support 
the foot and to keep same in balance during the life 
of a pair of shoes. I dare say, that when shoe men 
become more interested in service to the foot than 
immediate profit, they will find less competition in 
price and style shoes. A product must deliver benefit 
far greater than its costs and the name of that product 
becomes far more important to the wearer of the 
shoes than the style or price.” 


]. T. Pedigo, president, Pedigo-Lake Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., says: 

“Here is my opinion as to what can be done if the 
shoe business for the year to come is to be operated 
and maintained on decent living standards. 

“For one thing, retailers and manufacturers must 
stop their price stampede long enough to realize what 
the consumer really thinks about it . . . the average 
consumer is now beginning to classify and regard 
stores in accordance with the way these stores have 
undertaken to belittle their intelligence. 

“To a large extent, so-called price resistance is, in 
short, thoughtless price ‘propaganda,’ for the situ- 
ation was sponsored and intensified more by irration- 
ally excited merchants and manufacturers than by 
actual consumer demand. 

“The unrestrained indulgence in ‘bargain-driving,’ 
through their promotion on low-grade merchandise, 
largely of questionable value, thrown into the orgy 
of cut-price competition without limit, in an attempted 
expediency for sales acceleration . . . so alibied at 
least . . . tends to destroy public confidence in the 
establishments doing it, and needlessly this de- 
moralizes trade and profits in the industry generally, 
and especially the stores involved in such a mer- 
chandising debacle. Coming out of it, however, 

[TURN TO PAGE 24, PLEASE] 
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Hidden Under Unit Volume 
Was the Dollar 


It Pays to Concentrate Your Buying 
By JOSEPH R. LAZARUS 


Owner of the Pampa Shoe Store, Pampa, Texas 


| am in the retail shoe business 
to make a profit. I want that profit not only today or 
this month or this year. I am planning to make a profit 
over a long period of years. Therefore, I am constant- 
ly interested in building good will through the quality 
of my shoes and the excellence of my service. 

That, then, is my platform. What plan of operation 
will accomplish my goal? Precedent, time-honored 
practice, personal ego, pride in my ability to make 
selections, in driving a bargain, in my general knowl- 


edge of the shoe business, are not permitted to influ- 
eence my reason. I am positive that the concentration 
program that I am following offers the best chance 
for me, and I am certain it is also the best program 
for the vast majority of independents who operate a 
shoe store doing a volume anywhere up to $150,000 
at retail. 

Of course, the first essential of a 100 per cent con- 
centration program is a source of supply that can fill 
all the profitable needs of the store. (Unfortunately, 
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opinion rather than fact frequently governs the non- 
acceptance of a line as filling all needs.) A concentra- 
tion program has some quite obvious advantages. The 
manufacturer’s salesman has no object in attempting 
to load the retailer. Time devoted to buying is held 
to a minimum, and is wisely spent. Stocks are more 
easily controlled and turnover accelerated. 


The retailer can do a more 
concentrated advertismg job. He stands for some- 
thing. He readily identifies himself with this one 
brand, and gets the full benefit of the manufacturer’s 
national advertising. His advertising carries more 
conviction. There is no better way of saying “I think 
these are the best shoes you can buy” than by showing 
your conviction through concentration on the line. 

The features of the line can be more easily exploited. 
Sales people readily learn these features and can 
present them intelligently. They become thoroughly 
sold on that line, and their familiarity and knowledge 
carries conviction to the customer. 

Now, if these more or less intangible advantages 
completed the evidence in favor of my concentration 
program, I would still adhere to it, though I am quite 
ready to agree that a very strong case could be built 
for the many line plan—a case that, in the opinion of 
some good retailers, might balance or perhaps even 
overbalance those I have thus far enumerated. 


Bu: the things | have enumerated 
are not the most important points in my concentration 
program. The most important part is my attitude to- 
ward my single source of supply and their attitude 
toward me. 

As an individual I recognize my limitations in com- 
petition with an organization employing specialists. I 
recognize that I cannot be all things to my business. 
I can’t be the best advertising man, the best window 
trimmer, the best buyer, the best salesman, the best 
personnel trainer, the best stylist, the best mer- 
chandiser—all rolled into one. I can’t know as much 
about each of those subjects as specialists in that field. 
And I cannot afford to hire a specialist in all those 
departments. But my source of supply is big enough 
to hire those specialists for my benefit, and for the 
benefit of other retailers who operate on the same plan. 

It is in the field of management that the principal 
advantage of my concentration program lies. My 
source of supply takes over a large part of my manage- 
ment burdens, or to put it in a perhaps more under- 
standable way, in our mutual agreement each performs 
that function for which he is best fitted. My source of 
supply, through a group of retailing specialists, has 
first of all set up a tried and proven system of stock 
arrangement, stock control, and simplified accounting. 


y 


I could never have done it quite so well alone. I glory 
in that admission, because it is common sense. This 
same group of specialists regularly analyzes my rec- 
ords, and offers suggestions for further control or 
improvement. That relieves me of a lot of worry. 
When I dig around in figures for facts, I get some 
tangible results. Single-handed, I’d do a lot more dig- 
ging and get a lot less information. 

Other specialists out of this group submit plans for 
advertising window displays, store arrangement and 
selling on the floor—coordinated plans that have their 
application to my individual store. These plans are a 
stimulation—an urge to do things—and, being relieved 
of a lot of other burdens, I find time to carry them 
out. Though operating just this one, medium-sized 
store, I’m in a position to match the operating efficiency 
of a much larger store, or a group of stores. 


The one-man, independent retailer 
who buys (deliberately or perforce) from many 
sources, is the only disorganized unit in the field of 
distribution today. If he succeeds, he must have 
greater ability and energy in order to cope with his 
organized competition. That special ability and en- 
ergy would carry him to exceptional success if he 
took advantage of a concentration program such as 
mine. And he’d have fewer grey hairs and get more 
out of life. He’d be a better husband and father, be- 
cause he wouldn’t have such a load to carry. 

I believe that independent retailers should first get 
an understanding of these principles of mutual ad- 
vantage to buyer and seller. Then, as a group, they 
could rise in their might and demand what they need 
and, second, set up the machinery to supply from a 
central organization the information, guidance and 

[TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEASE] 
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ln itself the short vamp shoe 
is not news. But the rise of short vamps in the past 
few weeks, from a specialty shop item to a generally 
demanded and accepted type—this is news. This is 
something that touches every retailer’s business—now. 

Short vamps were formerly a style that appealed 
chiefly to actresses. But now the fashion is seen on 
both sides of the footlights. Specialty shops known 
for short vamps are making hay while the sun shines. 
Retailers with a more general business are planning 
to get some of the harvest, too. And plenty of stores 
that have ignored the trend are losing sales on this 
new and growing fashion. 

So far the demand has been confined to higher- 
priced footwear. Bench-made shoes, selling from 
$12.50 up, have been first to endorse the idea. But 
now more popular price manufacturers’ lines are be- 
ginning to show these shoes, . And even some of the 
chains, quick to sense every new impulse, are getting 
into .line. 


New Standing of the Short Vamp 


This Last, Long a Stage Favorite, Gains 


Ground as a General Shoe Fashion 


By RUTH HARRINGTON 
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This is the Custom Last i * 
the new short vamp . 
shoe with the molded eit 
round but not high toe, cen- 
tered on a high heel. 


In the details: 

The Franco-China Heel, 
the new clog-like silhouette 
developed for the new short 
vamp shoes. 


Bottom view of the shoe 
illustrated—showing the 3” 
fore-part and molded waist. 






The selling argument for short vamps in cheaper 
shoes is novelty, pure and simple. But in the higher 
grades quality is something to talk about too. With- 
out question it is more difficult both to make and to 
fit a short vamp shoe than ‘it is to merchandise the 
longer vamps. This fashion, then, is a challenge to 
good shoe-making and scientific fittings. 


Centers of the Demand 


Geographically the fashion has three centers—from 
which it is spreading fast to other sections. These 
three centers are (1) the West Coast, (2) Chicago, 
and (3) New York. 

Glance through the Movie Magazines. It’s easy to 
see that the screen stars are wearing short vamp 
styles . . . and their Los Angeles sisters are fol- 
lowing suit. It is logical enough, also, that in Chicago 
stores like O’Connor & Goldberg and Woloch & 
Bauer should be doing especially well with short 


‘ vamps, since this city has always been partial to the 
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style. The endorsement by New York women is per- 
haps the most important evidence of a general short 
vamp revival, because New York is not considered a 
“short vamp town.” When you have a concern like 
J. & J. Slater, known for its slim, aristocratic lasts, 
actively promoting shorter effects, then the develop- 
ment comes closer home to the shoe store of con- 
servative clientele. 

Slater recently introduced the “Poco Vamp” (a 
name derived from the Spanish word for “little”) in 
a shoe suggesting the Spanish Senorita’s small and 
lively feet. Cammeyer is another store playing the idea 
under the less romantic name of “Snubs.” Jay Thorpe 
has a last they call ““Vampetite” which was particularly 
successful in a recent promotion at Vassar College. 
Short vamps are all around the town in New York. 
And with the introduction of Spring lines, their num- 
bers will undoubtedly increase, since most of the 
Brooklyn manufacturers are showing at least a few 
models in the shorter silhouette. 


Characteristics of the New Types 


In stage shoes the important thing is effect. Get- 
ting the toes into as short a space as possible was the 
main objective of the so-called “stage last.” For 
general wéar, the short vamp must be scientifically 
constructed for comfort and fit as well. 

The difference between the old and the newer types 
lies chiefly in the modelling of the arch. Whittling 
away the wood in the waist of the shoe gives that de- 
sirable, close-coupled look and a better-fitting silhou- 
ette, avoiding arch pockets and toe crowding. The 
effort today is to take care of the arch. When the 
shoe is made with only a 3 in. forepart, the rest of 
the foot can then find a comfortable base. 

There’s a difference, too, in the toes. With more 
precise measurements throughout, it is no longer 
necessary to have high, bulging toes. The new cus- 
tom lasts are rounded but not high. This removes 
the objection that so many conservative women have 
always had. In its new form, the short vamp becomes 
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suitable for women who never wore it before. And 
although its chief appeal is still to the younger 
woman, the age limit can be extended well beyond 
the debutante age. 


Effect Upon Heels 


From the point of view of good design, high heels 
and short vamps belong together. The more exag- 
gerated the rise at the back of the shoe, the smarter 
the effect. In bench made shoes, a demand for higher 
heels has followed the interest in short vamps. 22/8 
is not unusual. 

Here lies an element of danger in the merchandis- 
ing of short vamps to a more general public. We 
are still in an economy period and a very high-heeied 
shoe is obviously not a good utility type. What’s to 
be done about that? 

The answer, perhaps, lies in considering the shape 
rather than the height of the heel. 

In bench made shoes the heel height is being further 
exaggerated by a straighter line at the back. This new 

[TURN TO PAGE 37, PLEASE] 
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Editor 















W. must not let our cautions 
interfere with our judgment in the opening weeks of 
1933. Three words tell the story: “Stop Further 
Deflation.” We have reached the point in economic 
history below which we cannot hope to go if the 
modern structure of civilization is to continue. 

Believe it or not, but some small factor, properly 
dramatized, may clear the world situation. You may 
not believe this, but the best thinking minds the world 
over are coming to the conviction that what the eco- 
nomic world needs more than anything else is “a 
break.” 

Business men throughout the world are hoping for 
one thing—stability. If the English pound could be 
stabilized and the American dollar hold to its strong 
position, then these two great business nations might 
have an opportunity to check further deflation in the 
basic commodities used in world trade. 

If, in the next few months, wheat, rubber, cotton, 
products of the mine and even such a small item as 
hides, might hold a level of price and then increase 
just a penny, we would be in a world-wide position of 
lifting everything. 

We are nearer to that point than we have been in 
three years. We have discovered that the world has 
plenty of gold but there is a mal-distribution of it. In 
the United States, for example, there is no shortage 
of money. There never was a time when we were 
even close to the hazard of going off the gold standard. 
Our bank deposits today are a billion dollars heavier 
than a year ago. What is missing is the inducement 
to use that money. The only thing that can bring it 
into use is a state of confidence. 

The public is willing but it cannot spend for con- 
sumer goods unless it gets. Sometime soon a lot of 
money has got to be spent and it will be when business 
men feel certain that they can get a penny more out 
of the transaction than red ink. 

The public has been exceedingly brave—not only 
here but the world over. There is now a feeling that 
public spending is not sufficient. That what is needed 
now is corporate spending. Thefe are big institutions 


A Decision to Go Ahead 


who are in a sound position and who should begin to 
spend money for capital goods. The consumer goods 
alone couldn’t lift the price levels of the world. 

Experiments will be tried in the next few months 
to bring about a better price movement. There is no 
sharp outline to the plan as to how it will be done but 
it is in the wind. We see examples of it in the de- 
termination of business men, not only here but abroad, 
to hold to present prices and if orders are not forth- 
coming, to refuse to make at lower levels) We have 
examples of one or two institutions in our own trades 
declaring their stand on prices this week. 


So you see, there is a frame-work 
to a new and slowly improving situation. There is 
also a more complete understanding of the world-wide 
necessity of stabilizing prices. The situation is full 
of possibilities for improvement. 


We will see an international economic conference in 
1933 which should be the instrument of by-lateral 
understanding of the inter-dependence of all countries 
upon the need for correcting the depression. 

This we do know. That in the first week of Janu- 
ary we are in a better position than we were six months 
ago. Drifting has ceased. Action has taken its place. 
Just as we showed in last week’s issue that there was a 
large vacuum in store stocks and in consumer’s stocks 
of shoes for men, women and children—so other in- 
dustries have pictured their own vacuums. Mere re- 
placement of buildings, plants and structures, streets 
and bridges and all the things that go to the creation 
of work will necessitate more labor in 1933. With 
more labor, more income. With more income, more 
spending. Urge now—spending for capital goods. 

But the thread we want to put through this editorial 
is one that is straight and true—the price level must 
go no lower and must, if possible, increase by a scant 
margin. That, in the last analysis, is the small factor, 
the dramatization of which will do more to clear the 
world and to restore confidence than anything else. 
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WHAT 
is back of this 


phenomenal demand for 


“BETTER CARTONS FOR LESS MONEY” 


—has been the cry for the past year. The improved Claffbox 
for shoes has met this demand squarely—with results that are 
truly phenomenal. 


What merits such popularity? We'll tell you. Claff PATENTED 
features of construction have a lot to do with it—but Shoemen 
will tell you that our creative facilities also are unique. For our 
friends in the shoe trade we originate brand names; we suggest 
outstanding designs and color schemes, and give each new 
carton problem individual, intelligent, and thorough attention. 
For the WHOLESALER and RETAILER—we create and 
style cartons of artistic merit— 
For the MANUFACTURER we deliver these cartons at prices 
he can afford to pay. 

i) 


We can help you on YOUR carton problem. We'll welcome 
the opportunity of talking it over. You'll find us at 


ROOMS—680-681 
STATLER HOTEL 
during Boston Show Week 


M.B.CLAFF & SONS, inc. 


FACTORIES 
31 West Street Camden Street 


Randolph, Mass. Brockton, Mass. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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A PROFIT OR A PADLOCK 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


which the perpetrators of it might do well to observe, 
is a public fast becoming disillusioned . . . a deceived 
public, more injured than benefited, except that their 
experience renews a definite interest in the economic 
value of genuine quality at prices compatible with it. 

“When this lesson, as portends the public frame 
of mind, soaks in, then shall there be a return to sane 
merchandising policies, from which profit rather than 
the lowest price may again become the real purpose 
of doing business. 

“Each individual merchant in every town holds his 
1933 progress and destiny in his own hands . . . to 
invite the receptive attitude to profitable quality or 
to fritter it away on unprofitable price.” 


Frank M. Simpson, Secretary and Treasurer of Little 
Falls Felt Shoe Co., Little Falls, N. Y., says: 

“One fact we must all recognize—war prices and 
long profits are passé and it is our duty to establish 
prices on a close competitive basis. Once fixed, how- 
ever, these prices should be adhered to as a matter of 
self-preservation as well as fair treatment to one’s 
customers. 

During the past two years the market has fortun- 
ately been cleaned out of all old accumulations of jobs 
in both manufactured shoes and raw materials which 
have contributed to the practice of selling underpriced 
shoes. This creates a happy situation now with re- 
gard to the opening of 1933 and we are convinced 
that there will be ample business at hand for all legiti- 
mate shoe manufacturers who can make reliable mer- 
chandise at fair and honest prices. 

“Let each factory ‘stick to its last,’ making the 
shoes it is geared up to produce without fear or panic 
concerning the future and the problem is solved for 
our individual and common good.” 





R. E. Sherrington, advertising manager, The Selby Shoe 
Company, Portsmouth, O., says: 


“First of all, the American retailer must realize 
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that on today’s market invariably he gets from his 
sources of supply exactly what he pays for it. That 
being true, what possibility is there for his customer 
to buy the same quality she has been accustomed to 
obtaining we will say for $6.00 at $2.95, as some of 
the stores try to lead her to believe. 

“Those stores know that raw material, manufac- 
turing costs and labor have not been reduced in any 
such proportion, and when they sell that merchan- 
dise they are misleading, and ‘gypping,’ if you please, 
the customer—and a ‘gypped’ customer never did 
make a good advertisement for any store. 

“The sooner stores realize that the sale of cheap, 
shoddy goods of poor quality not only destroys the 
prospect of repeat orders—which every store, no mat- 
ter what it is selling, needs above everything slse— 
but it also kills profit. The sale of such goods multi- 
plies the difficulties of the average manufacturer, and, 
likewise, depresses wages and increases bankruptcies. 

“They must remember that the manufacturers oi 
quality goods are the ones who are developing skilled 
labor and are paying their employees sufficient to 
provide them with reasonable purchasing power as 
consumers. One of the most short-sighted things a 
business man can do is to ignore the truth—that cheap 
merchandise means a lower standard of living and 
reduced profit all along the line. 

“When the merchants of this country make up their 
minds they are not going to push anything but quality 
merchandise, and that for every dollar they take from 
their consumers they are going to give a dollar in 
value, then they are going to make it possible for the 
working people of these United States to receive a 
higher daily wage. And when the American working 
man receives a higher daily wage, you don’t need 
to be an economist to know that he can buy more mer- 
chandise—and you don’t need to be an economist to 
know that when the American working people can buy 
more merchandise everyone’s business will be better, 
because business is an endless chain, and you can’t 
weaken one link without weakening the entire chain. 

“When American merchants point their business at 
price alone, they are weakening the very foundation 
to American business—and that foundation is, always 
has been and always will be, quality merchandise—a 
dollar’s worth for a dollar spent. 

“A short while ago I was talking to a furniture 
dealer. His store had always been synonymous with 
quality, but he listened to the story that people want 
cheaper merchandise, and, as he stated, he put it in. 
However, his result was anything but what he antici- 
pated. The people who bought that cheaper merchan- 
dise were not new customers—they were his regular 
customers, who, even though they paid the lower 
price, expected the quality that that store had been ac- 
customed to giving—and by his own words, he stated 
he was in a worse position than he was prior to put- 
ting in the lower-priced merchandise. 

“How many shoe dealers have gone through the 
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same experience? And haven’t they found that when 
they step down the quality of their store—where they 
chisel prices—they give to their people an inferior 
product to what they have been accustomed to giving 
them, with the result that they have contributed their 
share toward making the average American buyer 
skeptical of merchandise she cannot associate with 
some reputable manufacturer. 

“Tt is my humble belief that if the American mer- 
chant had started out systematically two years ago 
to undermine the confidence of the American buyer, 
he couldn’t have done a better job than has been ac- 
complished, and it is up to him to begin to build back 
that confidence with nothing but quality merchandise 
and adopt as his slogan—‘A dollar’s worth for a 
dollar received.’ ” 


J. V. Lobell, president, Cavalier Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md., says: 

“Although I have been intensely studying and 
working with the retail shoe field for the past 20 
years, it was early that I learned one of the chief 
causes of poor fitting in shoe stores was brought 
about by price-cutting, price-cutting making the ele- 
ment of profit so small that neither the salesman nor 
the merchants had the time or inclination to give 
service and fit. 

“We are in the manufacture of scientific shoe pol- 
ishes and so firmly has this company been convinced 
that shoe merchants need a profit, that the greater 
part of my career has been spent developing the finest 
shoe polishes for the shoe trade, and selling them ex- 
clusively through the shoe trade, refusing to fill 
orders from the. drug stores, grocery stores and 5c. 
and 10c. stores, who wish to purchase our goods. 

“Our standpoint has always been that the shoe mer- 
chant should give service when he sells the shoes and 
at least give the customer the opportunity of buying 
the right kind of a polish. Furthermore, if the shoe 
merchant made a profit on it, he would be encouraged 
to do it again. On the other hand, if we also sold the 
same polish to the drug stores and grocery stores, 
they, consistent with their general practice, would cut 
the price in order to get the business away from the 
shoe merchant. 

“During the economic stress that we are now going 
through, it seems that more and more merchants have 
thought along these lines than ever before, and natu- 
rally one company situated as we are can do very 
little with the enormous shoe industry. Therefore, 
again let me commend your stand in analyzing this 
price-cutting proposition for the shoe merchant and 
let us hope that he will think constructively along 
these lines. 

_ “Let us not. be unmindful of the fact that the mer- 
chant’s whole reason for being in business is’ his 


ability to render a service to the consumer through 
his shop, which that consumer cannot render for 
themselves. 

“While price-cutting may have its place in grocery 
stores and drug stores, where people go to a thing 
which they know is exactly what they want, they 
economically produce cut prices, as the man selling 
those goods is merely a stockkeeper, but on the other 
hand when a person goes to a shoe store, they do not 
know what they want in the matter of style, fit or 
type of shoe. Therefore, while to my mind price- 
cutting may have a reason for being in the grocery, 
drug and 5c. and 10c. stores, it has no room in the 
shoe stores.” 


T. K. Leinbach of The Narrow Fabric Company, Read- 
ing, Pa., says: 

“Your publication has started a line of thought that 
should be translated into action that will gain mo- 
mentum as it goes along until it becomes the biggest 
thing ever attempted by the shoe industry. 

“T think that the time has come when the manu- 
facturers of good footwear and the manufacturers of 
the findings that go into the footwear should get 
together and form an advertising pool to educate the 
American public to value of good footwear from the 
health viewpoint. 

“At the same time, this advertising should stress 
the fact that the makers and retailers of these shoes 
are offering them at a fair profit—that they will have 
no part in ruinous price-cutting—and that a fair profit 
will mean adequate purchasing power to a large num- 
ber of people—perhaps several million. Such a frank 
appeal will not fall on deaf ears. It will add confi- 
dence, and perhaps start other industries on the same 
march to prosperity. 

“A suitable insignia for the stores who sell quality 
shoes should be placed in a prominent place in each 
store window. It will be necessary for a cleverer 
person than myself to design a suitable insignia. As 
a suggestion, the insignia should be worded as fol- 

[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 
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Illustrating No. 0901 
THE SENATOR 


Combination Last 

Selected Evans Ruby (Black) Kid 

Steel Arch—Ankletyte Oxford 

Sizes A—8-11, B—7-11, C—6-11, 

D—5-12, E—6-11. 

One of many styles in Bob 

Smart shoes carried con- 

stantly in stock at Milwaukee. 
Bob Smart Shoes are 
nationally advertised in 
yw Saturday Evening 

‘ost. 


Bob Smart 


SHOES 
FOR MEN 
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FOR MEN 


Bob Smart shoes must always be as in- 
trinsically good throughout as they are 
style right outside. 


“We want every Bob Smart customer to 
expect and find in every pair he buys the 
same merits that pleased him in his orig- 
inal purchase of Bob Smarts.” 

Bob Smart Shoe Co. 


Ever since the Bob Smart line was 


va 


Standardize on fi 
N 


~~ 


Lay 
i Ne” n 
\ AS: es 


launched, RUBY KID has been the 
standard black kid leather for the line. 
We believe this means that RUBY KID 
has continued to uphold in Bob Smart 
shoes those merits which originally 


caused it to be specified. 
JOHN R. EVANS & CO. 


CAMDEN, N. j. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS BOSTON CINCINNATI 


Cvans. Brando 
J, 


Sea 


EVANS LEATHER 
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To Analyze Your Annual Inventory 


Every Shoe Retailer Should Take Advan- 
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tage of the N. S.R.A. Inventory Analysis 
Service—An Aid for your Business in 1933 


Ths National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association has begun 
prepartions to give the retail shoe 
dealers of the country another an- 
nual Inventory Analysis Service. 
This service is becoming so well 
known it scarcely needs explana- 
tion. _ Yet Manager James H. 


Stone, of the N. S. R. A., points 
out the following facts: 

“It hardly seems possible that 
any shoe dealer today would re- 
fuse honest criticism, competent 
advice and constructive sugges- 
tions designed to put his business 
on a more profitable footing. 


(SA RATT ER EMIS SAS ANA AT LTE AeA TT SRT a aS A EL SD 





SUMMARY OF OPERATION 


1931 1932 
SS a ra ee : eee Te 
br | a ere be oe ey Tae 
14. Boys’ and Children’s Sales ............... ey ee Bogie 
15. Miscellaneous Sales ..................... Backs 5°, Beit 
16. TOTAL SALES (Add Lines 12 to15)..$...... Bx, i 
17. Cost of Goods Sold (see Note page 4) - Lente ey Sera 
18. Gross Margin (Line 16 minus Line 17)... .$......%.... $...... %.... 
19. Total Expense (from Line 11)............ oa , Semen: ope 
20. Operating Profit (Line 18 minus Line 19). .$...... , PE, POA Ee - 


Sh, Deena Taken... 22285 2 .. 
None... .) 


sis eee Boh Klee GR Se ce 


(Check for 1932 All....Part.. 


ee oe ee ae 


23. FINAL NET RESULTS (Add Lines 20, 21, 
$ 


a recda' 


24. Dividends Withdrawn (in addition to pro- 


prietor’s salary, Line 1-c).... 


NOTE: To figure percentage, divide each item by Total Sales, Line 16. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets 

So SF ROONEY | goo oo hiss heen Bciacis ae 
BB; Women's Imvenwry 6. ee cs eee So otk _ ae 
27. Boys’ and Children’s Inventory .......... . eee Bet a 
28. Miscellaneous Inventory ................ : ee picts eden 
29. TOTAL MERCHANDISE INVEN- 
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80. Cash on Hand and in Bank.............. ee | tees 
81. Accounts Receivable .................... eens as 
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87. Other Business Indebtedness............. ee Sr... 
88. Reserve for Fixture Depreciation........ B33 Fe ee 
39. TOTAL LIABILITIES - NOT in- 

clude Capital) . a. eee ers oe 
40. NET WORTH (Line 8h minus Line 39). Bewwn iis Ee 
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“That is exactly what the Asso- 
ciation offers, without charge, fee, 
or obligation of any kind. Further- 
more, it is available to every retail 
shoe merchant in the country, 
whether he operates an individual 
store, a shoe department, or a 
This service is open alike 
to members and non-members of 
the N.S. R.A. 

“There is no catch to it. All 
the Association asks of any dealer 
is to submit his 1932 operating 
figures on the blank form we pro- 
vide for that purpose. In return 
he will receive three things: 

“First, a personal, confidential 
letter from our Educational Divi- 
sion in which all his figures will be 
thoroughly analyzed. Every fac- 
tor of his business will be com- 
pared with the results being ob- 
tained by other stores of similar 
type. 

“This letter will point out the 
strong and the weak points of his 
operations. It will offer definite, 
practical suggestions for him to 
solve his individual problems as 
disclosed by his figures. Where- 
ever possible we will outline a 
reasonable goal to shoot for in 
1933. 

“Second, with this letter will 
come a copy of a work sheet com- 
piled from his report by the Edu- 
cational Division. On it he will 
find all his figures reduced to per- 
centages, an ideal way of making 
correct comparisons and of record- 
ing his progress from year to year. 

“Third, he will receive a copy 
of our official book, ‘Summary of 
Shoe Store Operations in 1932.’ 
This summary, a compilation of 


_all the reports received, will con- 


tain a world of information which 
is available in no other way. 

“It will disclose the actua! oper- 
ating costs of shoe stores in 1932 
for payroll, rent, advertising, etc., 
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with a full and frank discussion of 
each. It will give average figures 
on markup, profit, credits, stock- 
turn, volume and finances, show- 
ing the typical results discovered 
in the more profitable stores as 
compared with those of the less 
profitable ones. 

“These figures will be especially 
valuable because of their many 
sub-divisions into various groups 
according to volume, grades han- 
dled and population. Thus, every 
individual merchant will find defi- 
nite information on other stores 
similar to his. 

“The summary published for 
last year has been declared to con- 
tain more definite information on 
actual shoe store operations than 
any other book ever issued. We 
plan even a more comprehensive 
survey this year, going more thor- 
oughly into methods of paying 
salesmen, consideration of rentals 
and other problems. 

“All these things will be sent 
only to those who send in their 
figures, for by so doing they will 
be doing their share in helping the 
Association in its gigantic task of 
gathering and compiling reliable 
statistics. The accuracy of the 
final averages depends entirely on 
the number of individuals who 
submit their reports. 

“I give my personal pledge as 
to the confidential handling of 
every report. In no case can those 
who work on any. set of figures 
ever know from whom they come. 

“Our Educational Division is 
composed of seasoned shoemen 
who have spent many years in 
daily contact with the problems 
peculiar to our industry. With the 
help of the vast amount of specific 
information already gleaned from 
these reports they are able to give 
an unbiased and impersonal view- 
point on each merchant’s figures. 

“The inventory blanks will be 
ready for distribution early in Jan- 
uary. But in order that no one be 
overlooked, we urge every shoe 
retailer to write at once for his 
blank. Address the National Shoe 
Retailer’s Association, 8 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Just 
say, ‘Please send inventory analy- 
sis blank.’ 

“Our form is simple and self-ex- 


1933 


planatory. It asks for only the 
few fundamental figures that 
should appear in every retailer’s 
annual statement. The more re- 
quests we receive the better we 
shall be pleased.” 


Here Are the Answers to Your 
Questions 


1. What Will This Service 
Cost ? 

It is absolutely free, without 
cost or obligation of any kind, to 
any shoe dealer, or shoe depart- 
ment, or chain shoe store, regard- 
less or whether or not a member 
of the Association. 

2. What Should I Do to Get 
This Service? 


Fill in the blanks. Keep one 


form to refer to when you receive 
your letter of analysis from our 
Educational Division. Mail the 
other to Mail Clerk, Educational 
Division, National Shoe Retailer’s 
Association. That is absolutely 
all! 


3. Shall I Sign My Name? 


No; do not sign your name any- 
where. Simply mail the form in 
an envelope, with your return ad- 
dress in the customary place. If 
you wish the report of analysis to 
be addressed to some one partic- 
ular person, write that name under 
your return address. Remember, 
this service is absolutely confi- 
dential. With no exceptions, those 
who work on your figures can 
never know from whom they come. 


N.S.R.A. Educational Service 


Population 
Individual Store ... Cash Sales 
Department Store.. 
Chain Store 


Date of Inventory... Men’s 


Credit Sales 
TOTAL SALES $... 
Retail Price Range 

From $.. 
Women’s From $.. 


1932 


Total Sales 1929 $.. 

Total Sales 1930 $... 

%100 Total Sales 1931 $... 
Best Selling Range 

Men’s 

Women’s $. 


92.5%: 


.to $... 
to $... 


EXPENSE ANALYSIS 


(1-a) Selling Salaries 

(1-b) Other Salaries 

(1-c) Proprietor’s Salary 

1. Total Pay Roll (Add a, b, and c) 


. Advertising 
. Interest 


. Heat, Light, Power 

. Insurance 

. Depreciation Store Fixtures 
. Bad Debts 

. All Other Expenses 


— 
RP ODMONAN A wD 


—_ 


. TOTAL EXPENSE (Add Lines 1 to 10). $ 
NOTE: To figure percentage, divide each ‘item by Total Sales, Line 16. 


PAIR TURNOVER FIGURES 


On 
Hand 


ERIN mek. ox tah were 


Boys’ and Children’s 
TOTAL PAIRS SHOES.. 
Miscellaneous 


Sold 


1931 


Rate 
of Tu 


over Hand Sold over 


NOTE: To figure rate of turnover, divide pairs sold by pairs on hand. 
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Where Convenience lounts ~~ > 


You are overlooking a decided sales advantage 
if you are not stressing the advantage of lacing 
hooks on boys’ shoes. Boys like them because 
they are quick and easy to lace. Their mothers 
like them because the boy can be taught to 
look out for his own shoes . . . Stress these ad: 
vantages with your customers .. . They mear 
readier sales. 


TUBULAR RIVET AND STUD CO 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Selling Agents 


: 140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CING HOOKS 
OABBABRALABAFA ALAA 
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Sell Two-Name Shoes 


The Manufacturer’s Name Plus the Merchant's 
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[, his quarter of century 
of style experience and as merchandiser of fast mov- 
ing shoes for department stores right in the heart of 
New York City’s retail buying district, it is to be ex- 
pected that Joseph Michaels of Saks 34th Street de- 
partment store would consider styling as the number 
1 thing in business. 

It is most natural for a department store buyer 
to show his enthusiasm for a new department, and 
Joe Michaels is most happy over the way his Vitality 
shoe section is shaping up. This has been in opera- 
tion long enough so that all the newness is worn off, 
that is the paint and varnish smell, but not the newness 
and sparkle of the way this particular department fits 
in with the store’s merchandising scheme. 

As a rule when a buyer wants to show off the fine 
points of his stock he will rush over to a section and 
pull out a 4 B pattern of some new number and rave 
over its beauty, color, line and design. He is just 
that style conscious. Michaels goes contrary to the 
usual procedure in that he delights to pull out a size 
10 in a woman’s shoe and express himself eloquently 


OSEPH MICHAELS knows 

from experience that: Fea- 
ture shoes are here to stay in 
the big stores . . . Two-named 
paper is considered best by 
bankers, and two-named shoes 
are likewise best for a shoe mer- 
chant . . . Each name is an en- 
dorsement of the other. 
A line of named shoes was car- 
ried in his department a full 
year without special emphasis 
by the store, yet when the shoes 
were featured more shoes were 
sold in a month than in the en- 
tire previous year. 








on the proportions of the pattern as it is stepped up 
to size 10. 

There are two main entrances to the two principal 
shoe sections on Saks third floor. Over the arch of 
one the public is directed to the Vitality department, 
while the other is designated as the “Younger Set”’ 
section. These two distinct departments operating 
side by side, one featuring shoes with a distinct 
health appeal, while the other very fast high style 
footwear for the younger women. 

Each department swings along at a merry pace. 
Frequently customers buy shoes of both types at the 
same fitting. Together they make a balanced shoe 
section, which satisfies the shoe wants of a great city 
to perfection. 

Perhaps in one important detail—that of fitting— 
may be shown how the two departments interlock to 
the best advantage of both the customer and the store. 
It is not practical to carry perishable high style shoes 
in an extreme size range, even when one has 10,000,000 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 
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lows: ‘Another Foot Comfort Store. We sell at a 
fair profit.’ Of course, a more powerful message can 
be devised by one who specializes on that type of 
work, 

“Every advertising dollar should be spent care- 
fully and wisely. The Boor AnD SHOE RECORDER 
should be the official organ for the Foot Comfort 
Association of the shoe industry. 

“Radio, magazines and newspapers should be used. 
The retail stores should shoulder at least a part of 
the newspaper advertising, as all concerned should 
play a part. If they do, no one concern will find it 
necessary to expend an unusual amount of advertising 
dollars. 

“Cheap shoes only have price to recommend them, 
and that isn’t any kind of a sales point. 

“The following points can be stressed: 

“This association can work on other problems too. 
The number of sales and their times during the year 
can eventually be regulated for the member retail 
stores. Gradually, the public will develop a confi- 
dence in these stores that they do not now possess. 
Infrequent and badly-timed sales have taken their toll 
of public confidence. We’ve got to get back to the 
fundamentals of retail selling which the depression 
has not changed one iota. 

“Tf the shoe industry does not capitalize on Doctor 
Locke during 1933 they are passing up one of the 
biggest and best bets. Your publication has made a 
splendid start in the right direction. The industry 
should be very grateful to you for it, and they should 
be willing to follow the leadership that you are in 
position to give.” 





Charles F. Brannock of Brannock Device Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., says: 

“Regarding the subject of price and profit; defi- 
nitely, business men must from now on sell their 
products and their merchandise at a profit, and I 
believe that this will come about in the very near 
future. Cold figures show that concerns cannot con- 
tinue to stay in business much longer unless they start 
selling goods at a profit. But what is perhaps even 
more important is the fact that the price appeal is 
ceasing to pull. Complete realization of these two 
‘acts should bring about a change. 

“We believe that price-cutting has been so over- 
done that the buyer is now skeptical, and furthermore, 
has learned that a lot of the trash that has been repre- 
sented as bargains have not beer bargains at all, and 
that it is sound economy to buy quality merchandise. 

“We believe that the trend is definitely back to 
quality merchandise—not extravagant buying, but 


A PROFIT OR A PADLOCK 
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sound value at a fair price. Business is coming to 
realize this, and if future plans of all businesses are 
laid upon this foundation we should start to make 
progress upward instead of downward.” 





George H. Leach, vice-president of George E. Keith 
Co., Campello, Mass., says: 

“We agree with you that the matter of price and 
profit must be manhandled in the business world gen- 
erally and decidedly so in our industry if we are to 
have any degree of success. 

“The tough thing is that in the ‘good old days’ we 
hear about our industry did not handle the thing prop- 
erly or with either judgment or courage. That makes 
it harder now. Speaking to your question definitely, 
we would like to report that we put the following 
paragraph—itself a ‘lift’ from Sales Management—in 
our current Salesmen’s Letter, and we think it a fair 
statement of what has to be done all along the line. 

“Willoughby M. McCormick, late president of 
McCormick & Company, Baltimore, Md.—in current 
Sales Management—gives as the simple rules of good 
business : 

1. Set an equitable policy and stick to it. 

2. See that every order brings a just profit to 

ou. 

3. See that every wholesaler makes a just profit 
on your goods. 

4. See that every retailer makes a just profit on 
your goods. 

5. See that the public receives a fair value and 
a square deal. 

“More strength to you and your fine undertaking.” 


Roy M. McQuillen of N. B. Thayer Shoe Co., East 
Rochester, N. H., says: 

“In regard to price-cutting in the shoe industry, 
would say the only thing that I know that would 
work toward eliminating this would be for every- 
body in the entire industry to talk, and emphasize, 
quality shoes, instead of shoes at a price.” 





N. C. Evans, vice-president in charge of merchandis- 
ing for Craddock-Terry Company, Lynchburg, Va., says: 

“Your excellent editorial ‘What Are You Going To 
Do About It?” hurls a challenge in the face of the 
American shoe manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 

“Here is my personal opinion as to what can and 
must be done if the shoe business for the year to come 
is to be maintained on decent living standards. 

“Let me answer first, that our own business has 
been operated throughout the present business de- 
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and employee are concerned—but unfortunately not 
so profitably for stockholders. This is true of many 
other concerns, large and small, in our industry. A 
high sense of responsibility has restrained them from 
exacting the ‘pound of flesh’ from Labor and driving 
the bargain that might be driven with men and wo- 
men desperate for employment. True, wage scales 
have been reduced but only in keeping with reduced 
living expenses. Increased pairage production, be- 
cause of lower price units, has kept our payroll figures 
up to normal through the past two years. 

“But is this true throughout our entire industry? 
Is it not true that high-minded, responsible manufac- 
turers are forced to meet the competitive prices set 
by a minority of unscrupulous, irresponsible manu- 
facturers who are using the present desperate unem- 
ployment situation to hire labor at starvation wages 
in order to drive prices still further down the scale! 

“A similar situation exists in the retail field. The 
sincere and conscientious merchant who honestly ex- 
pects to meet his obligations is forced to meet the 
competition of dishonest, ‘racketeering’ dealers, who 
will stay in business just long enough to make a juicy 
profit and then leave their creditors to hold the bag. 

“Another evil which, like the above, is not confined 
to the shoe business alone, is the extravagant claim 
as to values of low-priced merchandise. The public 
has been misled to believe that $1.00 today will buy 
$2.00 to $3.00 in 1929 merchandise value—that $1.95 
shoes are actually worth $5.00. Many manufacturers 
have encouraged this exaggeration and deception 
which is now proving a boomerang to all of us. Values 
may be 30 to 50 per cent greater than in 1929 but 
certainly not 200 to 300 per cent. 

“There, I believe, is the answer to your question. 
When the public realizes that it gets only what it pays 
for and when it is impossible for the ‘racketeer’ to 
operate profitably in competition to honest and legiti- 
mate manufacturers and retailers, then and only then 
will our industry be assured of decent living standards. 

“Tf, through your powerful medium, the Boor aANnp 
SHOE REcoRDER, you can drive these thoughts home 
to the rank and file of the shoe industry, you will have 
accomplished an unmeasurable good.” 





R. Bumgarner, sales-manager of Bob Smart Shoe Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., says: 

“The battle you are waging against price-cutting is 
one that I am mighty happy to see. This malicious 
practice must be stopped before any definite headway 
can be made to business improvement. 

“The sooner retailers and manufacturers go back 
to the fundamental facts that the purpose of a busi- 
ness is to make profit and operate only on that basis, 
the quicker the economic situation we are facing today 
will be cleared up. 

“I sincerely hope that the movement you have 
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started will be followed up by other trade magazines 
and too much cannot be said about the ‘selling without 
profit idea’ which is resulting in more bankruptcies 
than ever before in history. 

“Keep up the good work!” 





Gerald Holmes, president of Crossett Shoe Co., 
Augusta, Me., says: 

“Tt takes no particular ability to undersell the other 
fellow when we close our eyes to costs and reason. 
So long as underselling continues there is no impetus 
to buyers. 

“Tf you want plain evidence of the ultimate effects 
of price warfare consider what it has done to most 
of the textile industries, the paper industry and others 
which have tried it.” 





D. B. Goldman, president, Valley Shoe Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“T am very much interested in the stand which you 
feel has to be taken on the subject of price-cutting. 
It may interest you to know that our firm took this 
stand more than two years ago. We believe that a 
successful business is built on confidence and that con- 
fidence is gained by a ‘one price’ policy. Our records 
show that we make the same price to all concerns— 
whether they are large or small. 

“It is impossible to chisel a first-class, legitimate 
retail store, and we do not see why this should not 
be true of a first-class, legitimate manufacturing com- 
pany. I think I am safe in saying that the dealers 
whom we sell, and, incidentally, our clientele is com- 
posed of the best stores in the United States, will not 
buy from a concern who has no definite policy of mer- 
chandising or manufacturing. A concern who can 
be chiselled either has prices high enough to allow for 
it, or chisel themselves out of business.” 





A. P. Gilbert, of the Gilbert Shoe Co., Thiensville, 
Wis., says: 

“The Sherman Law handicaps the orderly distribu- 
tion of products identified by brands. This, combined 
with half-hearted efforts on part of many producers, 
in not exercising the necessary care in the selection 
and control over his retail outlets, leaves room for and 
perhaps aids in creating price-cutters. 

“The practice sponsored by many leading makers 
of standard brands, in encouraging sales periods on 
their products during certain seasons in which all 
their agencies are forced to conform, puts it right up 
to the manufacturer for advocating price-cutting. 

“The dealer that is not overstocked, stuck with bad 
buys, has no reason whatever for cutting, is com- 
pelled to conform to the national policy of the maker, 
who is sponsoring a national sales period. 

[TURN TO PAGE 37, PLEASE] 
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‘fal. THE PAIR | WANT” 


D ISPLAY models of your shoes must be 
properly formed in order to stimulate sales. The only 
question is, “What is the best way to form them?” 

Many smart retailers have answered that question 
with Fairy Forms. Because Fairy Forms are light- 
weight, easy-to-handle, and quickly inserted in the 
shoe, display men like them. And because they are 
adjusted in a second to fit any shoe perfectly, they 
completely banish all wrinkling and sagging, and 
keep the shoes as smart-looking as the day they 
left the factory. 

Fairy Forms are made for men’s, women’s, and 
children’s shoes. Ask your shoe manufacturer to fit 
your display models with Fairy Forms. Or, if you 
want more details, write for our free booklets. The 
Shoe Form Co., Inc.,Auburn, NewYork. Licensed Man- 
ufacturing Branches: United 
Last Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.; 
Northampton, England; 
Paris, France; Frankfort, Ger- 








many; Melbourne, Australia. 
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Charles H. Jones Dies 


Charles H. Jones, chairman of the 
board of the Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company of Whitman, Mass., 
one of its original founders and actively 
its head for nearly 50 years, died at 
his home in Weston, Mass., on the night 
of Jan. 3. He was 78 years of age. 

Funeral services, attended by officers 
and directors of the trade associations 
of which he was a loyal member, by 
many other leaders in the industry and 
by business and personal friends, were 
held at the Weston home Friday morn- 
ing, Jan. 6, followed by burial at Fal- 
mouth on Cape Cod. 

Mr. Jones will long be remembered 
not only as a successful shoe manufac- 
turer but also as .the industry’s most 
active champion in its fight, first for 
free hides and, following that, for an 
adequate protective tariff on manufac- 
tured footwear. 

Nor were his extra activities confined 
entirely to the tariff. Earlier than most 


he recognized the importance to New 


England industry of adequate trans- 
portation service. 

Mr. Jones served as a director of 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association for eight years; and had 
been its first vice-president since Feb- 
ruary, 1921. He also had served as 
vice-president of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, and 
had held office in the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club. ° 

Mr. Jones was born in Ashfield, Mass:, 
April 10, 1855. In 1881, he organized 





CHARLES H. JONES 


his own shoe manufacturing company, 
known as Charles H. Jones & Co. Three 
years later this was absorbed by the 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Com- 
pany of which he was the principal 
stockholder and the first president, a 
title he did not relinquish until a year 
or two ago. 
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planning that it is almost impossible 
for one man to get for himself. 

I am inclined to think that the in- 
dependent retailer is too independent. 
The very fact that he is in business for 
himself stamps him as an individualist. 
He is apt to believe that a manufac- 
turer who proposes a concentration plan 
is actuated entirely by selfish motives— 
with no regard to the welfare of the 
retailer. But any manufacturer who 
approaches the matter from that stand- 
point is easily recognized. Besides con- 
centration on his line, what does he 
offer? Does he display an understand- 
ing of your problems? Does he talk 
your language, or does he give you a 
discourse in glittering generalities? If 
he knows what it’s all about, you’ll 
recognize the fact, and if his line fits 
your needs, then you have the founda- 
tion for a hook-up that I am sure will 
profit you, and make the shoe business 
a darned pleasant occupation after all. 


Moving Equipment to St. Louis 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Preparations were 
made this week to move machinery and 
equipment of the Dun Deer Sandals 
Company, Auburn, to St. Louis, where 
the factory will be located as the after- 
math of its purchase by the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company. The Shoe Form 
Company of Auburn is expected to ex- 
pand into the space left by Dun Deer. 
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Why Not TRUE SIZES IN SHOES? 


The Customer Wears a 9c Regularly, But Can't 
Put This 9c On His Foot—What's Wrong ? 


lI, my estimation, 
the greatest step forward toward 
progress will be the elimination of 
the curse in the shoe business— 
Returned Shoes—for 90 per cent 
of all shoes returned are returned 
on account of fit. 

Shoes must fit. They can be 
made to fit, not only on the model 
size, but all whole and half sizes 
must fit. 

The consumer demands fit. The 
dealer must know how to buy 
shoes that do fit, and the manu- 
facturer must know how to make 
shoes that will fit. 

The shoe dealer is becoming 
more and more exacting in his 
buying and the placing of his re- 
quirements. This is due to the demand of the buying 
public, particularly the younger element, whose privi- 
lege it has been to attend lectures at school and else- 
where, having the fitting advantages and disad- 
vantages of shoes explained to them by lecturers and 
authorities on orthopedics, also with the assistance of 
slides, moving pictures and X-ray machines, so that 
today the knowledge of the ordinary consumer has 
increased, and will continue to increase. 

Colleges and societies are advocating the necessity 
of the ordinary layman understanding the care of their 
feet. Lectures are given by our leading specialists on 
feet in our colleges, public schools and society meet- 
ings. Moving picture and X-ray machines are used 
to portray the effect of ill-fitting shoes and educating 
the public in what they actually require and need to 
properly care for their feet. 

First :—Because of the natural desire to care for 
our feet, and see that we have our feet properly fitted 
with shoes that are in proper proportions to the re- 
quirements of the feet. This reflects the ability and 
knowledge of the shoe dealer to know what size and 
kind of shoe is suitable for the wearer’s feet. The 
shoe dealer must have the respect of his customers 
for knowing how to fit the feet. 

The dealer must understand the anatomy of the 
feet, how to measure feet, and how to measure shoes 
to see that the size is correct, regardless of the 
markings in the shoe. 

If the customer requires a size 614 C shoe, the 


by A. J. 


of the Brauer Bros 


cn, to 


. Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., who advances a question for 1933 


dealer must know that the shoe 
is actually a size 6144 C. He must 
know the difference between 
sizes. There should be no dif- 
ference in any one size of shoe, 
regardless of the maker of the 
shoe. The dimensions of any 
particular size is fixed. There 
can be no variation in the size so 
far as fitting is concerned. 

The only difference permissible 
is style in last or pattern. The fit- 
ting qualities of the shoe is from 
the throat-line back. There is a 
standard of gradations that gov- 

BRAUER erns this, that every dealer should 
know and check the sizes when he 
receives his shipment of shoes. If 
the dealer measures his shoes as 
soon as they are received, much of his t¥ouble will be 
eliminated. Buyers of other commodities check their 
shipments as soon as received. 


answer. 


As an example, if a buyer of lumber 
buys 12 2 in. x 4 in.-14 ft., 6 2 in x 4 in—16 ft. 
and 20 1 in. x 8 in—18 ft., he will immediately 
check the shipment as soon as received for dimensions 
because he must have the material exactly as ordered 
to fit his particular requirements. Certainly shoes are 
of more importance than lumber, but they are never 
checked. A dealer should have a shoe measuring stick 
(made expressly for this purpose), and check the 
openings to see that the actual measurements cor- 
respond with the size marked in the shoe. When the 
dealer orders shoes, he should have an understanding 
as to dimensions on the model size of the run, and in- 
sist on proper gradations up and down. 

The dealer must understand how the different heel 
heights affect the openings of a shoe on all patterns. 
If a dealer orders a pump, oxford or strap on a 15/8 
heel last, and another on a 21/8 heel last, he should 
have a thorough understanding with the manufacturer 
as to the size of opening on the model size in each 
instance, and when the shoes are received he should 
check the gradation of sizes. 

It is possible today for shoes to be made consistently 
and graded accurately according to size. 

[TURN TO PAGE 48, PLEASE] 








PPER LEFT—the island shoe case, 
which is always devoted to the bet- 
ter grades men’s shoes, while beneath is 
a close-up picture of the main window 
showing the space given to the shoe dis- 
play. A good idea of the cheerful, airy 
shoe department may be gained from 
the third photograph. 
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There’s MONEY 


in Men's Shoes 


If You Show and Sell 
Them Right 


Siay-tive per cent of the shoe business 
done in the men’s furnishing store conducted by Schwartz & 
Grodin in Oakland, California, is on the higher priced shoe 
in their line. Thirty-five per cent is at the lower of their 
two price levels. In other words, this successful firm has 
found that even though men are price conscious—they are 
still quality conscious—even today. 

Success in selling quality, however, is based largely on 
two factors—intelligent discrimination in the selection of the 
line or lines to be carried ; ; followed by intelligent persuasive- 
ness in the presentation of the merchandise. Neither of these 
two policies is patented. 

Having decided that they would carry shoes, therefore, 
Schwartz & Grodin determined to pick a line which already 
had a reputation and add that reputation to their own. In 
detailing their stock they recognized the importance of a 
wide range of sizes and widths on styles selected—even if it 
meant fewer styles. They adopted the policy of a well- 
balanced initial order. 

So much for the first factor—intelligent selection. How 
about the second— intelligent persuasiveness in presentation ? 
The answer to this question is four-fold. Schwartz & Grodin 

[TURN TO PAGE 48, PLEASE] 
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“T am not in possession of absolute facts to prove 
my thoughts as to the concrete results, but feel rea- 
sonably certain that the quantity sold during the pe- 
riod of these sales, equal, if not surpass, the volume 
sold in the normal period at regular prices. This re- 
sults in perhaps half of the product being sold at cut 
prices. This accounts for much of the price-cutting. 
Many makers of branded shoes operate retail units in 
large cities and set the pace that their agencies must 
follow. 

“Tf the manufacturer and retailer could find a basis 
for an agreement in their own ranks as to retail price 
control it is certain much good would be accomplished. 
There are many advantages to be gained in a syste- 
matic regulation of competition by trade agreement. 
The general impression is that the anti-trust laws are 
the barrier between the consumer and an oppressive 
price level created and maintained by both the pro- 
ducer and distributor for their special benefit. With 
this accepted, it makes it extremely difficult for the 


A PROFIT OR A PADLOCK 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 
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producer, who has invested his capital into a legiti- 
mate enterprise, contributed his life’s work in creat- 
ing a product which is in public demand and with all 
fairness I feel that he is justly entitled to designate 
its future disposal in much the same manner as the 
execution of his will. 

“It is further reasonable to anticipate that the gov- 
ernment would encourage a fair profit to any branch 
of the shoe industry in the same spirit as it permits 
railroads and others to regulate competition. 

“I would condemn the promotion of cut-price sales 
as sponsored by the producer. Recommend extreme 
care in selecting retail outlets, together with a cam- 
paign conducted by your great publication, in hopes 
that a systematic control can be brought about for the 
improvision of resale price for the purpose of elimi- 
nating both the contributor and sponsor and all who 
take part with this damnable price-cutting chiseler, as 
you term him, who forces the good to follow the path 
set by the bad.” 








































New Standing of Short Vamp 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


silhouette, which has been christened 
“The Franco-China Heel” (See illus- 
tration at the head of the article) sug- 
gests the stilt-like lines of Oriental 
clogs. This effect, while smartest in a 
22/8 heel, still has a new character in 
a@ more wearable height. And good- 
looking short vamps can be built on a 
16/8 heel, if sufficient thought is given 
to the smartness of the heel silhouette 
itself, 


The Reason Why 


« How do you explain the short vamp 
development, beyond the fact that new 
wood is good business for last makers? 
What’s the reason why in consumer de- 
mand? How does this shoe fashion 
fit into the general fashion picture? 

In the past, short vamps and short 
skirts have coincided often enough to 
make the rule “Short Skirts, Short 
Vamps.” This has been true since the 
“French Last” came in so strongly 
right after the war. But that saying 
doesn’t hold water any more. You 
have only to look at the round toes ap- 
pearing with trailing evening dresses 
to see that the old rule has been turned 
topsy turvy. 

But even though we must discount 
the skirt lengths explanation, there is 
a good fashion reason behind the new 
lasts. The fashion in clothes today is 
a flattering fashion. Little feminine 
touches that make women prettier are 
in the mode. And the short shoe be- 








longs in the same feeling. There is 
nothing so flattering to the apparent 
size of a foot. Even though our feet 
are far from being tiny these days, still 
we are very much interested in being 
as dainty and romantic as we can— 
fragile feminine creatures, with the 
smallest possible feet! 

Fashion Reason No. 2 in favor of 
short vamps are the shoe patterns in 
vogue this year. High riding shoes— 
oxfords, step-ins, monk types—are at 
their best in short, round toes. They 
look ungainly in longer lasts. Sandals 
not only look better, but fit better. It 
takes a good wide tread to support the 
foot in a cut-out shoe. And so to 
rounder toes and their logical partner, 
shorter vamps. 

The sandal vogue, moreover, is part 
of the bare-back, bare-foot, bare-every- 
thing+that-the-law allows fashion. 
Women who wear rounder, more nat- 
ural toes in street shoes are more 
likely to have better-looking feet, with- 
out distortions and callouses, to display 
upon the beach. The short vamp, then, 
becomes a means to an end, as well as 
an end in itself! Costume fashion, shoe 
fashion and beauty culture are all pull- 
ing together to bring in the short vamp. 
It’s a good piece of fashion team work 

. and it is getting results. 





Hosiery Counter Novelty 


Cats and dogs of leather—that’s something 
new, novel and interesting. A tanner is pro- 
ducing a new line of wool skin, in pastel hues, 
and the toy makers are fashioning them into 
cats and dogs for little folks. 









Sell Two-Name Shoes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


people to draw from. It is profitable to 
carry all sizes in many styles in a shoe 
which has a reasonably long life, 

So, with fit and purpose the most im- 
portant things to consider in shoe sell- 
ing, the long range of feet which may 
be correctly fitted in the Vitality de- 
partment, saves many a sale for the 
house. Shoes are carried in stock from 
size 2 to 12 and from AAAA to EEEE. 

It is the belief of Michaels that 
feature shoes are coming to the big 
stores, and are evidently here to stay. 
His reason is logical, too. Two-name 
paper is considered best by bankers, as 
most shoe merchants know full well. 

In a like manner it is good shoe busi- 
ness to buy two-name shoes—one the 
name of the manufacturer, the other 
the name of the store. Each an en- 
dorsement of the other. 

Here’s a point of experience that he 
had that illustrates the truth of his 
two-name theory. For a full year the 
same shoes were carried in his depart- 
ment, without special emphasis on the 
name Vitality, and yet during the first 
month of operating as an out-and-out 
Vitality department, with a full run of 
sizes; a special interior department and 
all the features of operating that goes 
with complete promotion—more shoes 
were sold than in the entire year of 
anonymous merchandising. 

That’s the proof of the Michael 
theory as to the advantages of the two- 
name operation. 

















































We say “Yes Ma’am’” 
to our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for the 
Hotel Lexington restaurants. That’s why 
it’s so delicious and wholesome. And 
Lexington restaurant prices, like its room 
rates, are sensible—35c for breakfast, 
65c for luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 
$3 a day and up for Lexington rooms— 
$4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 














COME TO READING 


you will be delighted to visit the many 
spots of historic interest in this famous 
industrial centre. 


Make your headquarters at 
this Modern, Fireproof Hotel 


300 ROOMS 
RATES: $2.00 to $3.50 
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Shoes Show Up Well 


in Sales Comparison 


Decline in New York in 
December Smaller Than in 
Case of Most Other Lines 


The January | Monthly Review of 
Credit and Business Conditions by the Federal Re- 
serve Agent at New York contains the following 
comparisons on department store trade: 

“Reports from the leading department stores in 
New York City and vicinity on the holiday trade dur- 
ing the first 24 days in December showed a decline of 
22 per cent in comparison with the same period in 
1931, a slightly smaller decline than was indicated by 
sales during the first half of the month. Assuming 
that this decrease will prevail for the entire month of 
December, the total dollar sales of the reporting stores 
in this district for the year 1932 will be about 21 per 
cent below the level of 1931. 

“The total dollar value of sales of the reporting 
department stores in this district in November was 
19 per cent below a year ago, a slightly smaller de- 
cline than in October, but after making allowance for 
one more shopping day this year than in 1931, 





Percentage change from Per cent of 
a year ago accounts 
outstanding 
Net Sales Stock October 31 
on hand collected in 
Locality Jan. endof Novem 
Nov. toNov. month 1931 1932 
—18.9 —20.8 —26.8 47.1 47.2 
—17.7. —22.6 —29.8 42.2 41.2 
Rochester —16.5 —23.3 —24.9 44.1 42.9 
Syracuse —23.5 —28.0 —25.2 27.4 25.4 
Newark —17.8 é 40.5 40.3 
Bridgeport —23.1 , is 36.5 34.3 
Elsewhere —15.3 ‘ : 31.6 322 
Northern New York State.... —16.4 wae iis 
Southern New York State.... —12.4 
Hudson River Valley District. —14.5 
Capital District —15.4 
Westchester District —19.8 vias vee 
All department stores —18.6 ‘ i 42.8 42.5 
Apparel stores —18.1 A y 44.1 44.6 





average daily sales showed a somewhat larger decline 
than in the two preceding months. On an average 
daily basis, department store business in New York 
City, Buffalo, Syracuse, Bridgeport, Newark, Hud- 
son River Valley District, and Westchester District 
compared less favorably with a year ago than in Oc- 
tober. On the other hand, average daily sales of 
stores in northern New York State, southern New 
York State, and the Capital District showed smaller 
declines than in a number of months. November sales 
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Net sales Stock on hand 
percentage change percentage change 
November, 1932 November 30, 1932 

compared with compared with 
November, 1931 November 30, 1931 


Men’s furnishings ..............+. — 4.5 —21.3 
Toilet articles and drugs ........... — 6.7 — 9.9 
EE. CNN noe hb kcccendcoues — 6.9 —34.2 
CEE NN Pe ree ee — 8.3 —20.3 
ON OIE. okie c oes d'o:c.c0 onse ct ece —13.9 —21.5 
Women’s ready-to-wear accessories... —14.0 —27.4 
0 IS eee ee ee —14.9 —26.9 
Toys and sporting goods ............ —15.0 —16.9 
Men’s and Boys’ wear ............ —15.8 —28.1 
Books and stationery .............. —17.0 —23.6 
Linens and handkerchiefs .......... —20.7 —24.9 
Women’s and Misses’ ready-to-wear... —21.2 —27.9 
Luggage and other leather goods .. —21.4 —26.4 
Be ON WELW Fo foe 85 ercctccesce —21.8 —20.4 
Home furnishings ................. —23.0 —23.3 
Silverware and jewelry ............ —23.7 —14.9 
BI ey ere ee —27.1 —32.4 
Musical instruments and radio ...... —48.4 —37.0 
EEE LCE CTE —16.9 —25.4 





of the reporting apparel stores decreased by about the 
same amount compared with a year ago as department 
store sales, and the decline in average daily sales was 
somewht larger for the apparel stores also than in the 
past two months. 

“Department store stocks of merchandise on hand 
Nov. 30, at retail valuation, continued to show a sub- 
stantial decrease from a year ago. Collections of ac- 
counts outstanding at the end of the previous month 
were about the same in November 1932 as in 1931 
in most localities. 

The same review contains the following on chain 
store trade: 

“Total November sales of the reporting chain 
stores were only 10 per cent less than in 1931, but 
after allowance is made for one more business day 
than in November 1931 the year-to-year decline in 
average daily sales was slightly larger than in the two 
previous months. The reductions in average daily 
sales of the grocery, drug, shoe, and variety chains 
were the largest in several months. Ten-cent stores, 
on the other hand, reported a considerably smaller de- 

‘ crease in sales than in October, and in the case of the 
candy chains sales compared more favorably with a 
year ago than in any month since July. 

“The change between the total number of stores 
operated this year and a year ago was so slight that 
sales per store of the reporting chains showed virtu- 
ally the same percentage change as did their total sales 





E-Z WALK PAps 


for Corns, Bunions, Callouses 


A simple and effective way to remove corns, callouses and to 
relieve painful bunions. E-Z WALK pads do it quickly and safely. 
The shoulder around the opening 
in the pad is sufficiently thick to 
protect the corn, callous, bunion or 
tender spot from pressure and fric- 
tion. The center covering contains 
a soothing and healing medication 
which quickly loosens the corn so it 
can be picked out and softens the 
callous so it can be easily removed. 


E-Z WALK pads are easy to apply. 
Do away withthe dangerous method 
of using a knife or other sharp in- 
strument which often result in blood 
poisoning. 


E-Z WALK pads are made in differ- 
ent sizes and shapes for Corns, Cal- 
louses and Bunions. Packed in at- 
tractive window front envelopes. 





Wholesale $2.00 per doz. envelopes. Retail 25¢ per envelope. 
Stock up on E-Z WALK pads now and keep them dis- 
played. You'll make immediate sales and a fine profit. 


E-Z WALK CORPORATION 
65 W. 13th Street New York, N. Y. 


Distributor: Shoe Sundries, Inc., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Illinois. 











Percentage change November, 1932 
compared with November, 1931 


Type of store Number Sales 
of Total per 

store sales store 

Grocery ..........+- —1.9 —10.5 =e 
eae area +1.3 —10.1 —11.3 
WES dig-e's o's ¥¥ :008.2 6 —0.4 —19.3 —19.0 
SR ee ceeeccs <a5:4 —29.9 =-259 
VASE. cid to 40 oj0 +3.3 — 20 —10.0 
io Ay ee eee — 0.5 + 2.3 + 2.9 


ROM Sie ecvcses —0.2 —10.1 — 9.9 











..-stay at The TAFT 


At Times Square's largest hotel, 
you're in the center of everything. 
A strategic location for business 
and sightseeing. Unexcelled con- 
venience and comfort. 2000 mod- 
ern, airy rooms. 

ALFRED LEWIS, Manager 


Ask for 
SPECIAL Tune in on George Hall's Taft 
FLAT RATE HOTEL Orchestra, Columbia Network 


ore T A F T 
Vhol 


yf NEW YORK 


Seventh Avenue at 50th Street 
BING & BING MANAGEMENT 
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Durability ... with no excess in mass 


or weight . . . elements just as essential 
in a box toe material as in the proper de 


construction of a Dirigible. 


® Celastic Box Toes furnish these . 


requirements. 


U/C C 


THE QUALITY BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


-BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
When writing advertisers please mention. Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1933 


EVERY WEEK 








REVIEW OF HIDE MARKET FOR 1932 


by Edward L. McKendrew, President 
New York Hide Exchange, Inc. 








Hide prices reached the lowest level 
on record during the month of June 
and, with the revival in other markets, 
advanced rapidly, gaining a little over 
100 per cent by September. From that 
level they declined again, and prices 
are now close to the low points reg- 
istered in June. 

The statistical position of the indus- 
try is particularly good. Both raw and 
finished stocks have shown a material 
decrease during the year and in no 
department of the industry do we find 
burdensome stocks. This was due in 
part to a falling off in the domestic 
hide production and a sharp curtail- 
ment in hide imports. Net imports of 
hides for the first 10 months this year 
were 65 per cent below the same period 
last year, and during the months of 





July, August and September, exports 


exceeded imports, a very unusual de- 
velopment when considering that this 
country is normally an importer of 
something in the neighborhood of 30 
per cent of its hide requirements. 

The production of shoes for the year 
will be within 3 or 4 per cent of the 
production of last year, which is a very 
encouraging record, under the circum- 
stances. The output has centered chief- 
ly on low-priced shoes to meet the re- 
duced purchasing power of the public. 

The future course of hide prices will 
depend more than most commodities on 
outside conditions. Hide values, which 
are very susceptible to wide price 
movements, will reflect very quickly 
any turn for the better in general busi- 
ness, with a corresponding increase in 
activity in future trading on the New 
York Hide Exchange. 








Good Record 


BostoN—Endicott-Johnson Co. have 
finished a pretty good fiscal year and 
the Boston News Bureau says of its 
record: 

In the fiscal year just closed, sales 
in units (pairs) almost equalled sales 
of the best year in history. “Our pro- 
duction for the past year exceeds that 
of any other year since we have been 
in business and plant is operating on 
the basis of about 85 per cent of nor- 
mal at the present time,” company 
officials state. 

Total payroll for the fiscal year just 
ended is more than 75 per cent of the 
total for the 1927 record year. Com- 
pany policy has been to distribute work 
rather than to lay off employees and 
number of employees on the payroll at 
present is only 5 per cent below the 





record. 


Julian & Kokenge Active 


CoLumBus, O.—The factory of the 
Julian & Kokenge Co., which recently 
moved the Cincinnati plant to Colum- 
bus, is working at a high rate of speed 
according to Howard W. Lape, treas- 


urer of the company. The cutting 
department is operating on a basis of 
2600 pairs daily and other departments 
on a schedule of 2000 pairs. Orders 
have been booked to keep the factory on 
full time until March 1. The orders in- 
clude all lines produced by the company 
including the new M. W. Locke line, the 
Foot Saver, Meadowbrook and Foot 
Friend. 

The M. W. Locke line marketed 
through the Lockwedge Corporation of 
America is going especially well. Hun- 
dreds of new accounts have been opened 
by the Lockwedge Corporation which 
had headquarters in Columbus. 





Government Tanning 
Research Work Assured 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Continuation of 
the important research work now being 
carried on by the bureau of chemistry 
and soils of the Department of Agri- 
culture into improved methods of treat- 
ing hides and skins and toward open- 
ing up a new domestic source of tan- 
ning materials is assured through the 
appropriation for the bureau carried 
in the annual Agriculture Department 
supply bill just reported to the House. 

The bill carries appropriations for 
the department for the fiscal year 1934 
—a total of $110,981,193. The hide and 
leather work comes under an appropri- 
ation for agricultural chemical investi- 
gations, amounting to $410,000. This 
is a reduction of $43,699 under the ap- 
propriation for the 1933 fiscal year and 
$16,238 under the amount recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget for 1934. 


Italy Buying Patent Leather 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Italy is a good 
market for American patent side leath- 
ers and sales in this outlet have been 
increasing during the present year, the 
Hide and Leather Division of the De- 
partment of ‘Commerce has just an- 
nounced. 

Italian tanners have been unsuccess- 
ful in making substantial quantities of 
patent side leathers of good quality, 
and the country imports practically all 
its requirements. 


Canadian Trade Seasonable 


TorRONTO, CAN.—Partly due to the 
exceptionally cold and wintry climatic 
conditions prevailing in nearly all parts 
of Canada during the past week, in- 
creased sales of heavier footwear, and 
especially of rubbers and overshoes, has 
resulted. Activity in the boot and shoe 
trade also was substantially accelerated 
by the sales for Christmas gift pur- 
poses. The retail store trade, however, 
has been more or less spotty. 





WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s and Women’s 
Slippers 


W. 8. CHASE & SONS, INC., 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
in Steck  Mon’s Full Leather Lined 
Handturned Silppers 


Priced from $1.60 


Kid Pullman Slippers 
colors and Black witb 


Snap Pocket sis 
Zipper Pocket $1.50 





QUALITY 
KID D’ORSAYS 


TO RETAIL AT $1.00 


Padded Sole, Cuban Heel. In 
Red, Blue, or Black Kid. 


Write for catalog 
FREEMAN THOMPSON 
SHOE COMPANY 
St. Paul, Mina. 











WHERE TO BUY 


Dancing Shoes and Taps 





TAP DANCING 
THEO SLIPPER 
¥, Steck Ne. 1210 
Patent Leather 
Fer Growing Girte 
Widthe—Sizee 3 te 7 
Price $1.25 
BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane 8t., New York City 











% KENDALL’S P#OTESSIONAL 
IN-STOCK 


Style Ne. 13 
Pat. Lea. or Bik. 
Kid with Full 





Women’s Bises, 3% -8 
$1.65 


Misses’ Sizes, 11-3 
$1.55 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Bowling Shoes 


a 


BOWLING 


SHOES IN STOCK 


omer 





Style Ne. 234. Plas 
nS Set en 
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SUGGESTIVE SELLING PRODUCES EXTRA XMAS SALES 








Progressive merchants will do well 
to observe the well-organized suggestive 
selling campaign recently conducted by 
W. L. Douglas stores throughout the 
country the past few weeks, following 
the Boot AND SHOE RECORDER’S appeal 
to merchants nationally to capitalize 
on the extra sales possibilities for the 
Yuletide season, on shoe accessories 
and gift suggestions. 

Under the direction of General Re- 
tail Store Manager J. A. Holmes, the 
Douglas retail outlets this Christmas 
season have set a pace along suggestion 
selling lines that the small retail mer- 


chant might advantageously emulate. 

Not content with the sale of men’s 
slippers and hosiery, Douglas store 
managers were well stocked with gar- 
ters, spats, shoe trees, belts and golf 
balls, which incidentally proved to be 
an excellent medium of extra profits for 
the store managers. 


The results have more than reward- 
ed the sponsors of this new wrinkle in 
retail shoe store merchandising with 
every indication of the idea being car- 
ried through on a more pretentious 
scale next year. 








SIGN OF WHITES 


LYNN, MASS.—The Weber & Smith lab- 
oratory in Lynn reports that not only did 
orders for white finishes begin to come in 
early from tanners, but that the volume of 
them is much larger than a year ago—which 
is one fairly good sign of a large production of 
white leather for white shoes in 1933. 








Greys Are in Demand 


CuHicaco—The demand for gray 
shoes to wear with gray costumes is 
on the increase at Woloack & Bauer’s, 
according to Lew Kohn. Various hand- 
some models in both gray suede and 
gray lizard are being shown to meet 
this demand. They come in ties, pumps 
and some straps. Some of the models 
are exquisitely piped in brown so dark 
that the shoe could be worn correctly 
with a black costume. Bags are shown 
to match various of these models. 

Grays trimmed with black pipings 
and other touches and with black heels 
are also good. According to Mr. Kohn 
there is indication that the gray-blue 
combination will be good this Spring— 
a gray shoe piped or otherwise trimmed 
with blue being correct style to wear 
with both a blue or a gray costume. 

There is constant demand for shoes 


which are available for several cos- 
tumes and occasions. Clever shoe men 
are not only providing models of this 
type but are using these points as at- 
tractive sales talk. 


Good Tobacco Money 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Reports are to the 
effect that shoe business picked up very 
well over the month of December in 
Kentucky, as a result of tobacco sell- 
ing at good prices and bringing the 
growers more than $10,000,000 in the 
period from Dec. 5 to 22, when sales 
stopped until after Christmas. To- 
bacco this year was of good quality 
and is bringing much better prices than 
last year. Lexington, on Dec. 21, av- 
eraged better than 16 cents a pound. 
Last year’s crop average was $8.67 a 
hundred pounds. Rural merchants, in 
burley growing sections, are feeling 
very cheerful. 








ALL TRIMMED UP 


New rubbers, for dress wear, have tongues, 
colonial style, also a strap and a tricky snap 
fastener. When the lady goes forth on a 
stormy day she goes forth in style. 
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AN OLD STORE GOES MODERN 








MarRSHALL, Mo.—Houx Bros., the 
oldest business firm in town has com- 
pletely remodeled their shoe store and 
are now resplendent with a new front 
and interior. 

The front is superb. This is inset 
into the building fifteen feet with a 
width of twenty-five feet. Flanking the 
lobby on the right and left are modern 
display windows and as the customer 
approaches the 2-door entrance a center 
display window attracts the eye. The 
merchandise inside these windows is | 
shown on the latest display fixtures. 

Lighting for this outside display was 
installed after the most scientific design 
to prevent any shadows being cast on 
the goods. 

The interior of the store has been 
remodeled. The old shelving that ex- 
tended to the ceiling has been replaced 
by shelves that go up no higher than 
aman’s reach. The baseboard has been 
abolished and the shelving extended 
downward practically to the floor. Dis- 
appearing shelves on which to place a 
shoe box have been installed. 

The seating arrangement for cus- 
tomers follows a modern plan for more 
efficient service. The shoes now are 
closer to the customers, who are pro- 
vided with comfortable chairs. 

In their opening advertisement, Houx 
Bros. broadcast this message: 

“Since 1871, when this shoe store was 
first opened by O. Houx, our father, the 
constant aim has been to give the people 
of Marshall the utmost in shoe quality, 
style and service. 

In keeping with this sixty-one year 
old policy, Houx Bros. have entirely re- 
modeled the store and are now in posi- 


tion to serve you more efficiently in more 
comfortable, pleasing surroundings. 

During this period of price buying, 
when so many people seem to have for- 
gotten quality, we have not lost sight 
of our original ambition, but have con- 
tinued our lines of quality footwear and 
have added lines of lesser price so that 
we can meet the footwear demands of 
everyone.” 

The real story behind this remodeling 
job was revealed in an interview. To 
quote: 

“During the life of this business there 
have been two determinations: first, to 
give the people of this community and 
surrounding territory the most value 
for their “shoe dollar’; second, to be 
progressive, constantly looking toward 
the improvement of the store and its 
servicé to its patrons. 

“By undertaking this big and ex- 
pensive job of completely remodeling 
the store in such trying times as these, 
Houx Bros. are simply demonstrating 
again the driving determinations behind 
this business and, in addition, this 
change is a strong testimonial of Houx 
Bros. faith in their community and their 
belief in the ability of this country to 
fight back and again offer the much 
hoped for opportunities for good busi- 
ness. 

“Contrary to the feeling of many old 
established firms who are content to let 
their stores run “as is,” Houx Bros. 
have never reached that stage but are 
striving for improvement at all times 
and now have what we are told is the 
outstanding retail shoe store in the 
state, with one or two exceptions in 
Kansas City and St. Louis.” 








First 100 the Hardest 

S. Waterbury & Son Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been making shoes since 
1820, and “Old John Schadler, the cob- 
bler,” has been with them for 63 years 
continuously—and that looks like a 





record. 


Merges Corporation 

ALBANY, N, Y.—Gallert, Hilborn & 
Raphael, attorneys, today filed certifi- 
cates in the office of the Secretary of 
State under which Beck Hazzard, Inc., 
merges under one corporate name fifty- 
two other corporations. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Sport Footwear 


om ee em em ere ees 


WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Trees 


PA 8 8 6 8 hh Fe 


_ RETAIL 


PROTECTED 


2% 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
TREE CORPORATION 
Graybar Bidg., New York 


~ j 105 W ADAMS $7, CHICAGO 


Pa 6 6s 


WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 


hhh 8 8 Fh 8 


Self Adjusting Shoe Trees 
A gentle squeeze inserts or 
removes. Only six sizes 
Write for unique 

sales plan. 





CUSHION SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Both lines carried in stock. 


FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 











To Dissolve Partnership 

Napa, CALIF.—H. H. Sawyer, Robert 
S. Holden, E. G. Manasse and H. J. 
Manasse announce that they intend to 
dissolve their firm, the Napa Leather 
Company, Napa, Calif. It is likely that 
one of the partners will continue the 
business. 


From Mayor to Manager 

READING, Pa.—Retiring from office 
as Mayor of Reading, less than a year 
ago, J. Henry Stump has been 
appointed manager of the men’s 
shoe department of the Sample Shoe 
Store, 853 Penn Street. Morris 
Schwartz is the general manager. Mr. 
Stump served four years as Mayor 
with credit. He is a Socialist and active 
in the party circles. 





WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Forms 


| Jarry Forms| 


FOR SHOES AND HOSIERY 
made from white, 
transparent or colored 


FAIR YLITE 
Shoe Form Co. Ine., Auburn,N.Y. 


WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 


eceeat RADE ONY” 


EAST WEYMOUTH. MASS. U.S. 








THE 

















Ss a 
().. A. PACKARD CRARDCO., Makers 





en 


Shoes Now Retail $8.50 Up. 
A. E. NETTLETON CO. 
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WINDOWS WITH A SALES PUNCH 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—One of the new 
pleasing shoe stores to open in this city 
is that operated by E. B. Gerbert at 42 
West Adams St., under the trade name 
of Elkin’s Boot Shop. While the store 


features women’s shoes at the two prices 
of $1.95 and $2.95, excellent window 
trims are the rule. Mr. Gerbert is a 
believer in showing plenty of shoes, but 
knows the trick of not crowding them. 








WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 24, 1932 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor announces that its index 
number of wholesale prices for the 
week ending December 24 stands at 62.5 
as compared with 63.0 for the week 
ending December 17, showing a de- 
crease of approximately % of 1 per 
cent. These index numbers are de- 


All commodities 

Farm products ... 

Foods .. 

Hides and leather products 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting . 

Metals and metal products .. 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs .. 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous 


rived from price quotations of 1784 
commodities, weighted according to the 
importance of each commodity and 
based on average prices for the year 
1926 as 100.0. 

The accompanying statement shows 
the index numbers of groups of com- 
modities for the weeks ending Decem- 





ber 10, 17 and 24, 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 10 Dec. 17 Dec. 24 
63.0 62.5 
44.7 44.3 
58.8 58.4 
69.3 69.1 
53.0 52.8 
71.5 69.5 
79.3 79.3 
70.6 70.9 
72.3 72.3 
73.5 73.5 
63.2 63.2 


























Godman at 80% Capacity 


CotumsBus, On10—F rederick A. Mil- 
ler, president of the H. C. Godman Co., 
announced following the semi-annual 
sales meeting of the Columbus distrib- 
uting branch held at the company’s 
offices here Jan. 20 and 21, that starting 
Jan. 1 the 11 units in Columbus and 
Lancaster would be placed on an 
80 per cent of capacity basis with a 
daily output of 25,000 pairs. He ex- 
pects that this schedule will be main- 
tained in January, February and 
March. 

He declared that despite general con- 


ditions in the shoe industry the meet- 
ing was one of the most enthusiastic 
the company has had. 

Mr. Miller left immediately for New 
York to attend a similar sales meeting 
of the New York distributing branch. 
A similar sales meeting was also held 
at the San Francisco branch. 


Joseph Greenburg With Gimbel 


New York, N. Y.—Joseph Greenburg 
has resigned his position as buyer of 
women’s shoes at R. H. Macy & Co. and 
will assume a similar position at the 





local Gimbel department store. 
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CENSUS REPORT SHOWS PRODUCTION LOSS 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Bureau of 
the Census announces that, according 
to a preliminary tabulation of data 
collected in the Census of Manufac- 
tures taken in 1932, the total produc- 
tion in the United States, in 1931, of 
boots, shoes, and slippers made of ma- 
terials other than rubber amounted to 
315,455,516 pairs, valued at $647,393,- 
732 (at f.o.b. factory prices). These 
figures represent decreases of 15.1 per 
cent and 32 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with 371,519;239 pairs, valued 
at $952,749,744, reported for 1929, the 
last preceding census year. In addi- 
tion, the manufacturers reported, for 
1931, the production of other footwear 


Number of establishments........... 
Wage earners (average for the year) 
IRS 2 hen re PO cal oe ava ase reame nas 
Cost of materials, containers for products, 

fuel, and purchased electric energy. . .$337,627,464 


Products, total value ............... 
Boots, shoes and slippers.... 

Other footwear and leggings, over- 

gaiters, puttees, etc. .... 

Other products, value, and receipts 


for contract work 


Value added by manufacture ........ 





Per Cent of 

1931 1929 Decrease 
orks 1,156 1,341 —13.8 
aoe 185,928 205,640 —9.6 
...$168,261,281 $222,407,732 —26.6 
$515,055,246 —34.4 
aay, $653, 879,746  $965,922,694 —32.3 
ike $647,393,732 $952,749,744  —32.0 
.... $5,151,116 $10,112,284 —49.1 
.... $1,834,898 $3,060,666 —56.4 
... -$3816,252,282  $450,867,448 —29.9 


and of leggings, overgaiters, puttees, 
etc., to the value of $5,151,116, as 
against $10,112,284 for 1929. 

The 1931 total for boots, shoes and 
slippers is made up as follows: Leather 
boots and shoes, 275,572,550 pairs, 
valued at $608,633,512; canvas, satin, 
brocade and other fabric shoes, 4,723- 
697 pairs, $10,502,484; slippers for 
house wear, 35,054,509 pairs, $27,977,- 
655; ballet. slippers, 104,760 pairs, 
$280,081. 

Statistics for 1931, with comparative 
figures for 1929, are given in the fol- 
lowing tables. All figures for 1931 are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 











Col. Speaks Leads 
Firestone Co. as President 


At the Directors Meeting of the Fire- 
stone Footwear Company, a subsidiary 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
held in Akron on December 15, 1932, 
Mr. Charles Edward Speaks was elected 
president of the Firestone Footwear Co. 

Colonel Speaks, as he is known to his 
friends, was born in Washington, D. C., 
on May 21, 1887 and received his educa- 
tion there. In 1912 he entered the fac- 
tory school of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. at Akron and has steadily ad- 
vanced from one responsible position to 
another. After one year in the factory 
school he was made manager of the 
Cycle Tire Department and was the 
first to sell motor and bicycle tires 
manufactured by Firestone. In 1916 he 
was made manager of the Truck Tire 
Department. 

In 1917 he joined the United States 
Army and served in France until 1919 
when he retired with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. He was awarded two 
decorations —the United States Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and the 
French Government decorated him as a 
French Officer of Academy Beaux Arts 
with Palms. 

After the war Colonel Speaks re- 
turned to the Firestone Company in 
June, 1919 as manager of the Govern- 
ment Department. The next year he 
was transferred to the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company’s office at London, 
England as European manager, where 
he remained for six years. 





In 1926 he was transferred back to 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at 
Akron as manager of the Truck and 
Bus Tire Department. In 1928 he was 
appointed a director and vice-president 
of the Firestone Footwear Company, 
whose factory is at Hudson, Mass., and 
offices at Boston, Mass. 

Colonel Speaks belongs to the Tad- 
mor Temple Shrine and to the Army 
and .Navy Clubs of New York and 
Washington. His home is at West New- 
ton, Mass. 

Colonel Speaks is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his many friends in 
New England and throughout the busi- 
ness centers of the United States and 
abroad, who were gratified to learn of 
the recognition paid him upon his elec- 
tion as president of his company. 





OBITUARY 
Charles W. Brasie 


PoRTSMOUTH — Charles W. Brasie, 
aged 57, who had been employment 
manager of the Selby Shoe Co. for the 
past 14 years died recently at Mercy 
Hospital, Portsmouth, from a heart at- 
tack. He had been a patient in the 
hospital for a month and his condition 
had been very serious. He was born in 
Stockbridge, Mich., and came to Ports- 
mouth 30 years ago. He is survived by 
his wife and one son. Funeral services 
were held at the Daehler Funeral Home 
with interment in Memorial Park Cem- 








etary. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 


O66 6 6 A 












MRS. = IDEAL BABY SHOES 
Infants’ Soft Soles...0-3 
intermediates ........ 1-5 
Flexible Hard Soles. ..2-8 


Send for In- Stock 
Catalog 


MRS. oye J BABY 
Locust St. 













y soll Mass. 








































High Grade 
Goodyear Welt 
Shoes in Stock 


CHILD LIFE SHOE- 
MAKERS, Inc. 
@) CEDAR GROVE 
WISCONSIN 


PURITAN WELTS 




































AN IN-STOCK 
INNOVATION 


One of six fast 
selling Puritan 
Welts carried in 
2/6..$.70 to $.95 
6/8.$.90 to $1.18 











~~ - © + WHITE Send for catalog. 
JERSEY - + COFFEE 
LIGHT SMOKE * 





GRADES: 1, 2 and 3 
— 











Send for Samples EPHRATA SHOE CO., Inc. 
IN-STOCK EPHRATA, PA. 




















WHERE TO BUY 


Riding Boots 




























RIDING BOOTS 
\ IN-STOCK 


For Men, Women and 
aaa oe 
Jodhpurs an 

Boots. 


Write for catalog, 
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CLAWIFIED ann WANT AD 


A DEPARTMENT 
WHERE EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYEE, 
BUYER AND SELLER 
MEET. . 22 - 











SALESMEN WANTED POSITION WANTED POSITION WANTED 











“GELF-STARTER” INFANTS’ SHOES 
SrAQEEN IN THE SOUTHERN TIER OF 
T you are traveling in any part o : : ; ; 
the socalied South, and have a main fine. that The services of an established wholesale footwear executive with 

takes you into ‘the high grade, aggressive ac- ’ H H j j j 
counts’in_your territory, you will be. interested twenty years successful direction of Leather and Rubber distribution 
in “Self-Starter” footwear. Short line, 10% in the Mississippi Valley area are available. Unquestioned qualifica- 
commission. Shoes full of merit, that appeal to . ; ‘ ic 
the critical buyer. Unless you are a quality tions as to capacity, experience and trade contacts can be furnished, 
oage and ~ i we. 4 — you omg 2 ; d fi : | ‘i 
interested. rite e Carpenter oe Co., n nancial responsi- 
Cert cee plus assurances covering personal integrity a a po 
bility, etc. 


Salary not an objective, remuneration to be measured solely on 





SALESMEN WANTED: The Step Rite inter- é 
mediate creeping and first walking shoes are accomplishments. 
open for ap ta Song in eo A ter- 
ritories, and if you have a main line that allows BOO 
2 ag core yr” ppt ned to oe comes Se a ol Address D 243, care T& SHOE RECORDER 
ine that is full of merit, and popularly price s 
we want to hear from you. Line is short, 10% 367 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
a. oc C. H. Hawkes & Son, Rochester, 




















yep erg ree ogee eo wt taking BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
full charge, wholesale, retail and chain store 
WANTED Stitchdown manufacturer _ better experience. Address D-244, care Boot oe 

grade, looking for salesman selling jobbers Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 
and larger chains (Side line man preferred). N. Y. 
Address D-232, care Boot and i Recorder, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAVE A BUSINESS PRO- 











YOU CAN 
TRAVELING representative, 18 years’ experi- FESSION OF YOUR OWN and earn big 
ence among Ohio retailers, be o_o —. aun cite a ay } 4 
bly k , h lar-pric ine of shoes on; 

LINE WANTED a eae oe aide. Address: John one at home in a few weeks. Easy terms 
H. Williams, 86 Haldy Avenue, Columbus, for training; openings everywhere with 
WOMEN’S novelties to retail at $2.00, $3.00 Ohio. ot cel de aauie te ae eo ca 
and $4.00, preferably with some or all shoes or soliciting. Established 1g. Address 
carried in stock, for New York State exclusive Stephenson Laboratory, 21 k Bay 
of New York City and Long Island. Several Boston, Mass , Bac’ ’ 

years’ experience and connections with good ac- F 
counts. Address: Charles W. Stiles, 109 LINE WANTED 


Brackett Road, Newton, Mass. 




















REPRESENTATIVE lines for Calif. and 
ANTED: P , i \ peer —- states — aioe in sl 
osition as traveling sa esman la: al ies, men and children. am 

W with moderate priced line of either men’s, Jarmulowsky, care Hubbard-Hubbard, 303 Secu- WANTED TO PURCHASE 
women’s or children’s shoes. Have successfully rity Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
sold all three lines in entire Central & Western 
states from Ohio and Michigan to Nebraska and 

nr ge Can — ene - to = Joab will pt = ees. 
and ability. or further particulars address: obbers, an retailers, entire or 
L. G. Ross, 8015 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Kaplan Returns surplus stocks of shoes. Our outlet 

a enabies us oO andie arge an 

BostoN—M. J. Kaplan of the Co ema ‘quantities. 


lonial Tanning Company, makers of pat- 
ANTED: Agent’s place for a ladies’ line of ; KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
W ent leather, has returned from abroad 590 Broadway New York 


shoes, medium cage a are ned 3 lot of fte ak: sales tes Che tab t 
experience in a portion o -U., Va, : \. a r a successiu rip in e interests 
with a men and boys’ line of shoes. J. G. of his company. P Phone CAnal 6-4298 and 4299. 


Grace, Weaversford, N. C. 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed dng sa 
Minimum charge 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. inimum 

$1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases = 
word of the address should be counted. 

The rate for all displayed classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 


Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
&#” Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. Wa 











When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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SHOE MEN 


When in New York Stop at the 


HOTEL PLYMOUTH 


49TH ST. NEAR BROADWAY 


You'll like the rates—service—hospitality 


SINGLE $2.50 UP — DOUBLE $3.50 UP 


400 ROOMS 
All with bath, shower, radio, circulating ice-water 
Five minutes walk to 50 theatres. Convenient to all transportation 
lines and railroad terminals. 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW FOR DECEMBER 
DISPLAY WEEK IN NEW YORK 


J. J. SCHAFER, MANAGER 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
TRADE MARK SECTION 


THE LATEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE LISTING OF 
TRADE NAMES OF THE 
SHOE, LEATHER AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES PUBLISHED 


PRICE $1.00 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
239 WEST 39th STREET, N. Y. C. 









































WANTED TO PURCHASE 


HOTELS HOTELS 











YEARLY RENTALS 


@ large outside rooms 12x20 @ private bath with shower 
@ serving paniry—refrigerator @ complete hotel service 


lote] BELVEDERE 


319 W. 487: ST. 


TEL. PENN. 6-5900 


NEW YORK 





E. T. Wright Loses 
Eldest Son 


ROCKLAND, Mass.—Announcement of 
the death of W. Irving Wright, eldest 
son of Elwin T. Wright, head of the 
E. T. Wright Company, makers of 
“Arch-Preserver” shoes for men, was 
received last Tuesday. 

Mr. Wright, born in Rockland, a 
graduate of Harvard University, had 
made his home in Berkeley, Calif., for 
many years, and was enroute East to 
visit his father when he was stricken 
ill at Philadelphia, where he died De- 
cember 26. He leaves a wife and one 
daughter. 





Green Shoe Co. Has Party 


Boston—The true Christmas spirit 
of jollity and good fellowship prevailed 
at the Green Shoe Manufacturing 
Company’s factory at the annual party 
and banquet attended by over 300 em- 
ployees and guests. 

From noon on every one forgot 
shoes and shoemaking to devote them- 
selves to a fine turkey dinner and the 
following entertainment. 

I. A. Slosberg, president of the com- 
pany, was everywhere in the five- 
storied building welcoming guests and 
making every one fee) at home. 





Attractive Store Doing Well 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Since opening 
his “Rogers Shoe Store” at 326 Main 
St., Harry Gendzier is well pleased 
with the reception accorded it by the 
public at large. This store specializes 
in men’s and women’s shoes, and is one 
of the most attractive in the South. 
Previously to embarking on this ven- 
ture, Mr. Gendzier had been engaged 
in the shoe business in this city and 
Tampa for eight years. 


Killoran Incorporates 


LYNNFIELD, Mass.—Robert G. Pike, 
who was with Vaughan, Towle Co., 
when it made shoes in Lynn, has be- 
come president of the Killoran Shoe 
Co. of Lynnfield, and the Company has 
been incorporated, Daniel M. Killoran, 
and Winifred M. Killoran and Clara A. 
Pike being incorporators. The Killo- 
ran Shoe Co. has been located along 
the turnpike in Lynnfield for some 
years. It is now getting out samples 
of turn comfort shoes. 


Overtime on Patterns 
BostoN—The United Shoe Pattern 

Co. is running overtime, getting out 

patterns of new shoes for 1933. 





We will pay the best price for 

your surplus or entire stocks of shoes, 

general merchandise or department 

stores. Leases assumed. 

Phone - Write Call 
All matters strictly confidential. 


I. SIMON CO. 


101 Reade St., New York City 
Phone Worth 2-5922 Est. 1880 














HOTELS 








gust WEST of BWAY 


NEW YORK 
1000 ROOMS 


EACH WITH BATH AND SHOWER 


Circulating Ice Water... Radio... 
Large Closets...Full Length Mirrors 


OTHER UNUSUAL FEATURES 
SUN-RAY HEALTH LAMPS 


Roof Solarium... Air-Cooled Restauram 


Rog #250 STE $600 


IN THE HEART OF TIMES SQUARE 








Baltimore Wholesaler Moves 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—M. Perel, whole- 
salers of boots, shoes and rubbers, will 
move to much larger quarters at 8 
South Hanover street, where the con- 
cern will occupy a four-story-and-base- 
ment structure. The new quarters will 
be occupied following necessary im- 
provements. Present quarters of the 
concern are at 815 East Baltimore 
street. 
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A puyiNG GUIDE TO 
OUR ADVERTILSERY 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 


Alden, C. H., Co., Abington, Mass.......... 1 


Bass, G. H., & Co., Wilton, Me 
Blog Shoe Co., Inc., New York City 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 42 


Chase, W. S., & Sons, Haverhill, Mass.... 42 
Child Life Shoemakers, Inc., Cedar Grove, 
Ee en ee ee 45 
Clapp, Edwin, & Sons, Inc., E. Weymouth, 
Connell, J. M., Shoe Co., South Braintree, 
TROND Siew eee ccesresedvecsccccetocesetces 45 
Curtis Shoe Co., Inc., Marlboro, Mass 


Ebberts, John, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y.... 43 


Edward, J., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Back Cover 


Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y....6-7 
Ephrata Shoe Co., Ephrata, Pa 


Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis...2nd Cover 
Freeman-Thomson Shoe Co., St. 
Kendall Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass......... 42 
Lockwedge Shoe Corp., Columbus, O 


Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby Shoe Co., Danvers, 


Nettleton, A. E., Syracuse, N. Y 

Old Colony Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass 
Packard, M. A., Co., Brockton, Mass....... 44 
Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass.. 44 


Smith, J. P., Shoe Co., Inc., Chicago, I!].... 43 
Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass 


United States Rubber Co., New York City, 
j Front Cover 





LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Allied Kid Co., Boston, Mass 


Evans, John R., & Co., Camden, N. J 
r) 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, 
DRESSINGS, ETC. 


Tubular Rivet & Stud Co., Boston, Mass.... 30 
United Last Co., Boston, Mass 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass., 
40, 3rd Cover 


SHOE ACCESSORIES 


E-Z Walk Corp., New York City 


Simplex Shoe Tree Corp., Chicago, II] 


SHOE STORE EQUIPMENT 


Claff, M. B., & Sons, Inc., Randolph, Mass. 23 


Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Weekly, New York City 

Hotel Belvedere, New York City 

Hotel Berkshire, Reading, Pa 

Hotel Edison, New York City 

Hotel Lexington, New York City 

Hotel Plymouth, New York City 

Hotel Taft, New York City 

Kirsch-Blacher Co., Inc., New York City.. 46 
Simon, I., Co., New York City 

Stephenson Laboratory, Boston, Mass 





There’s Money in Men’s Shoes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


have a corner store with entrances on 
both streets. In one entrance Packard 
shoes have been allotted an entire 
island case; in the other, a generous 
portion of the main display window. 
Also, dotted here and there, throughout 
the store, are pair shoe displays. 

Departmental salesmen, of course. 
are shoemen, but the firm has gone one 
step farther and is educating its cloth- 
ing salesmen to talk shoes, also intelli- 
gently, following the conclusion of a 
clothing purchase. To that end, cloth- 
ing salesmen are told what styles are 
being carried in the shoe department 
and what types of clothing they com- 
plement. Their suggestions, when 
made to clothing customers, are au- 
thoritative and helpful. 

According to George De Voll, the 
manager of the shoe department, the net 
results of this policy have been many. 
The Packard line was introduced in 
1929. In 1930, the first full year of the 
depression, there was registered a gain 
of 8 per cent. In 1931, an equally lean 
year, the gain increased—a matter of 
10 per cent. Losses from mark-downs, 
due to the firm’s policy of weekly fill- 
ins, are so small as to be disregarded. 
Sixty-five per cent of sales, as has been 
noted, is contributed by the higher- 
priced end of the line. Fifty per cent 
of total sales are traced to the intelli- 
gent suggestion of shoes by salesmen in 
departments other than shoes. 


Why Not True Sizes? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


The manufacturer must meet the de- 
mand or suffer the return of shoes 
that do not grade properly. Lasts 
have a consistent grade, and so do the 
patterns. If they are properly assem- 
bled, good fitting shoes will be the re- 
sult. Shoes cannot be made in a hap- 
hazard way. 

When you think it all over, I think 
that within the next half century shoes 
will be made more consistently, the fit 
will be improved, and returned shoe: 
will be (nil for fit) on account of some 
oversight or slight mistake on the par: 
of the manufacturer, because the fi 
can be controlled and checked accu: 
ately by both the manufacturer and th: 
dealer, with the same measuring stic’.. 
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UR products and our ideals 

are wholly in accord with the 
National Quality Movement. “Q,” 
the new symbol of quality, ap- 
plies with particular appropri- 
ateness to Pedigo Shoes. Remem- 
ber, quality merchandise brings 
no regrets—to the merchant nor 
the customer — it’s the “Q” to 
success. 


Pedigo ean Shoe (2. 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Distinctively Fine Footwear for Women 


COST NO MORE THAN THEY NEED TO—TO BE THE FINE SHOES THEY ARE 











One of the most certain 
profitable merchandising 
earnest promotion of 





Study the successes in this or 
any other industry. They are ae ' 
not merely selling something po 
useful or decorative but an 

idea of appealing association ~....°*_-. 
with their product. - aa 








When you get around to your 

buying and selling of white 

kid shoes, why not plan to if 
offer an idea of appeal and ~~ ~*~ 
service with your white foot- 

wear? "The Whitest Whites." 

Finely tanned, white kid 

leather that is safely wash- 

able; easily kept immaculate! 
























ur 
66: 








fulfiliments of your hopes for 
in 1933 will come with your 
“The Whitest White’? Kid Shoes 


In white goat, kid and cab- 
retta production, LEVOR tan- 
nage is unexcelled; not alone 
in the uniformity of finely 
textured skins and pure white- 
ness, but particularly in a very 
long record of honorable serv- 
ice to shoe manufacturer, 
merchant and the wearing 
public. 


It is this continuous depend- 
ability, linked with values in 
cost, that makes LEVOR'S 
"Whitest Whites" the first 
choice of manufacturers who 
know leather and retailers who 
have satisfied customers. 


GLEVOR & CO, INC 


| “The White Féowse of Somerica” 
t GLOVERSVILLE NEW YORK 
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CLEAR CUT as CRYSTAL 


* 


In fine shoes patent leather must be as 
brilliant and as clear cut as the finest 
crystal ... yet it must be supple for 
comfort and durability 


Superior tanning skill has endowed . . 


COLOnNT AL PATER? 


with this combination of necessary 
qualities . .. good looks and durabil- 
ity. That is why leading manufac- 
turers prefer it 


COLONIAL TANNING (s COMPANY_- BOSTON 


y) 
TEX 
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Duilt 


from the 
ground up 


BANKER 
ese Bik. Kid B.. 4 a Insole HOES, like buildings, are no stronger than the foundations on 
$56 Blk. Kid Hi Shoe, Arch Support Insole which they are built. Musebeck Double-Arch Wear-Straight shoes 
are built on a foundation that is scientifically correct and solidly 
constructed from every angle. This foundation is comprised of two 
very. essential factors. The first is a broad steel shank that furnishes 
support to both the inner and outer longitudinal arches. The second is 
a patented solid leather insole that extends the entire length of the shoe 
and up under the metatarsal arch. Fillers are eliminated. A smooth, 
even tread is provided. The insole supports every part of the foot 
that needs support. These are the kind of shoes that men can wear 
and walk in comfort. They allow proper and natural circulation of 
blood through the feet and eliminate ailments coming from feet that 
are out of balance. 
COMBINATION 
gece Bik. Kid m.. yh Siciat teaais These special feature shoes allow you to fit and fit properly, every man 
$60 Bik. Kid Hi Shoe, Arch Support Insole who comes into your store, They are the kind of shoes that build and 
hold repeat business. They are not built down to an economic price 
level but rather are solidly and substantially built to help you hold 
business. They provide you with a 40% markup plus a 5% discount 
and the added satisfaction of having fitted the type and kind of foot- 
wear that more solidly cements customer friendship. 44 numbers 
IN STOCK. Catalog available on request. 

(patented of the foot and 


MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY 
gad hugs, and supports all arches of the 


ieaaat” git Glo cawah ead caters Danville, Illinois. 


Musebeck feature. 


This comfortable leather Arch Support Insole 
) fits the bottom 


special and exclusive 


suble f(rch (Year Qwaight Shoes 
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— — and put all 
my eggs in 
one basket ? 


MUCH! 














opopy seems to know who it was that 

first threw out the advice not to put 

all your eggs in one basket. Maybe it 

is just as well. The gentleman (if it 

was a gentleman) has a lot to account 
for. He has been responsible for a lot of broken eggs, 
figuratively speaking. 


In the shoe business, for instance, many a man has 
stumbled and -created a sorry mess, largely because 
he was encumbered and handicapped by trying to 
carry too many lines. The thing can be done, of 


Adv. 








course, without stumbling, but it takes a very able 
fellow who would certainly make greater progress if 
he was not so handicapped. 


Some time ago one of these able fellows was called 
upon by a representative of ours who suggested con- 
sideration of the Brown Concentration Plan. This 
retailer was the kind who would profit greatly by 
adopting the plan. He has the necessary personal 
character and ability, a good location, sufficient vol- 
ume, and is adequately financed. But he was steeped 
in the “many lines” program. “Put all my eggs in one 
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basket? Not much.” Such was his first reaction to 


the plan. 


From past experience the Brown Shoe representa- 
tive knew that mere discussion and argument would 
not avail. He gained permission to study a section of 
this retailer’s stock, this being his usual procedure in 
any event. The retailer, it was evident, considered 
this a meaningless gesture. But he was amazed at 
the information that was laid before him the next 
morning. 


The analysis proved conclusively that it would be 


possible to do the same volume on about two-thirds 

the stock. It showed that sales were surely being 

missed in some wanted styles and sizes. It showed.an 

appalling duplication in others. It showed a seriously 
overstocked condition in “caution” and “danger”’ 
widths and sizes. It showed that broken sizes 
were being neglected by the sales people, and 
that this fact accounted for excessive mark- 
downs. These things made a tremendous im- 
pression on the retailer. He thought he knew 
his stock, but here were cold facts, not to be 
denied. If the condition could be corrected, 
much extra profit was bound to result. 


“You’ve shown me what’s wrong here,” he 
admitted, “but can you show me how to cor- 
rect it?” 


“T doubt,” said the salesman, “that it’s 

humanly possible to have a clean, balanced 

stock under your many line system. But I 

believe I can show you how to straighten it 

out under the Brown Concentration Plan.” 

There followed a clear outline of the plan’s 

operation, which covers not only stock control, 

but every phase of the retail business. And so 

another good retailer entered the mutual agreement 

that exists between Brown Shoe Company and its 
Concentration retailers. 


HE Brown Shoe representative does not approach 
T you on the subject of Concentration until he has 
reason to believe that the plan will fit your needs and 
you will fit the plan. If he asks it, grant him permis- 
sion to analyze a section of your stock. Whether or 
not you and he eventually reach an agreement, we are 
confident that his analysis will prove interesting, and 
your personal contacts with him refreshing. 


TWeowwn Gace Gouge 


ST. LOUIS 


Manufacturers of the Concentration Line—including Buster Brown 
Tread Straight Shoes for boys and girls and BROWNbilt 
Tread Straight Shoes for men and women. 
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LOCKSTITCH 
Dit 


FLEXIBLE 





The seam of the LITTLEWAY LOCKSTITCH is like 
the GOODYEAR LOCKSTITCH. 


GOODYEAR attaches the sole to the welt on the 
outside of the shoe — LITTLEWAY attaches the sole, 
upper, and insole on the inside of the shoe. 


LITTLEWAY LOCKSTITCH makes possible the light, 
close-fitting edges essential to modern fashionable 


footwear, and is now available by using the 


GC SOLE STITCHING MACHINE — MODEL C 


vain SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE PUBLIC knows that cheap shoes which 
soon wear out are no bargain. 


What your customers want—and will buy—is 
ECONOMY and not cheapness. 


That’s why more and more shoes are built 


with Goodyear Wing foot Soles. 


No sole ever built will outwear them—and 
the wear of the sole is what measures the life 
of a shoe. 


And because these tough, long-wear- 
ing, waterproof soles hold their 
shape—they hold shoes in shape, 
comfortable, good-looking. 


Goodyear Wingfoot Soles cost no more “~~ 

than soles which deliver far less wear. 

Be sure that you have plenty of these sales-mak- 
ing, friend-making soles on the shoes you sell. 


Copyright 1983, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 


WINGFOOT SOLES 
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“Pure White” 
KID 


IS JUST RIGHT 
AND MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS 
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MADE IN pHILADELPH 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


DUNGAN, HOOD ad fe INC. PHILADELPHIA 
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